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ESSAY- 



SECTION I. 

TBS OCCASIOir AND DX8ION Of THS WOftJt. 

The provideace o£ God having p^mitted t 
considerable number of you to meet in thit 
city, I have deemed it eligible to give you a 
course of instruction during the winter. 

The ol]ject proposed is, to give you just and 
worthy views of the saored ministry. Two 
considerations have induced me to select this 
subject: First Its necessity and Importance* 
He who aspires at any profession, should be 
adequately acquainted with its duties. Hence, 
of all that we can do for the glory of God, 
nothing is more weighty than forming the 
minds of candidates for the ministry. It should 
be our principal care to excite them to piety 

a 
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and diligence. If students really understood 
the nature, importance, and duties of tbe 
ministry, they would be much more devout 
and assiduous than they are. Secondly. This 
is a subject which is but little known, and 
upon which we have no adequate instructions. 
We have no book which discusses it in all its 
requisite extent. Our common-place books 
treat it very superficiaUy ; and our academies 
are wholly silent on the subject, although it is 
the grand and principal object of their institu- 
tion. And, what is still worse, they give us 
low and mistaken notions of the sacred minis- 
try. The students, there, are formed merely 
for oratory, and an elementary book is given 
ihem to study. Exclusively of these aids, we 
are taught neither the primitive method of 
preaching, nor the elements of sound divinity. 
In short, religion there is purely theory, and 
never reduced to practice. 

On this account, a young man enters on the 
mininistry completely a novice, and unac- 
quainted with his own profession. But the 
greatest calamity is, — ^he neither discharges 
his conscience, nor insures his own salvation. 
' Before entering immediately upon the sub- 
ject, I shall illustrate three important prelimi- 
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naries: the piett, the endowments, and 
THE ASSIDUITY^ essential to a successful dis* 
chaige of the ministry. 



SECTION II. 

or THE PISTT REqUISITB FOB THE MINISTE- 
RIAL OFFICE. 

PiSTT, indispensable to eveiy man, should 
be your first incentive to the ministry. The 
most deplorable fault prevalent in our acade- 
mies is, that pietjr is neither considered as the 
piimary endowment, qor so much a3 named. 
You recollect how little attention is there paid 
even to the morals of students. So extensive 
is immorality in many seats of letters, that both 
the! i»ofessors and students make an open pro- 
fession of vice. They not only wallow in 
wickedness, but have privileges authorizing 
them to commit every species of insolence, 
brutality, and scandalous actions with impu- 
nity; being exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the magistrates. It is a reproach to the Chris- 
tian worid, that the princes and the clergy 
have not, as yet, abolished establishments 
which differ so little from the ignorance and 
cruelty of pagan manners. Yet it is from 
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Ihese seminaries we derive our pastors, our 
doctors, and professors. These scholars, who, 
in general, have neither education, nor sense 
of honour, nor piety, having spent their youth 
in dissipation and debauchery, distribute them- 
selves in the churches, and become the depo- 
ntories, and, in some sort, the sde arbitrators 
of our religion.* 

it is also extremely to be regretted, that 
Mvend authon who have discussed the art of 
preadung, should have said no&mg <^ piefy. 
In a treatise, iot instance, 'On the Compositi<m 
of a Sermon,' by Mr. Claude^ tiiis most essen- 

^Proftssor Ostervald, haying stuped at Saomur, 
when 1^ tht «£• of sixteen he took 1^ Master's de- 
giee, and at Oiieans under Mr. Pi^b, and completxid 
his theolo^cal couise at Paris under Mr. Altiic, most 
have known the moral state of the French colleges. 

He was bora at Neufbhatel in 1668; called to the 
pastoral office in that city in 1699 ; and died in his 
dgh^th ]rear. 

He wrote many boolra; a cod writer, being as 
sparing of his words as of his ducats. This, on the 
composition of a sermon, contains all the golden rules 
of sacred eloquence, or, in other words, the honey of 
ages culled from the most delicious flowers. The 
whole are maxims of wisdom worthy of record in the 
mind and memory of every student. 
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tial article is wholly omitted, while subjects of 
trivial importance are discussed at large. 

From three considerations it will appear, 
that ptetj is the supreme qualification of a 
minister.* 

* Our »y^or, speaking of piety, is silent on one 
most delicate point, the *being moved by the Uoly 
Ghost' to assume the sacred profession. It is a truth 
the most assured, that many young men in whose 
hearts the love of God is shed abroad, are moved by 
a divine impulse to save a perishing world, posting 
away in the road to destruction. Their faith, irra- 
diated with the divine charity which bums in their 
bosom, begins to move them, *like Samson in the 
camp of Dan.' It has a realizing character of the 
celestial world. They see the glory of Christ ; they 
believe in his coming and kingdom; they are per- 
suaded that the. holy Grod will not let crime abound for 
ever ; that death shall only reign his time, and that the 
day of final scrutiny is near. 

When divine providence opens these young men's 
way into the sanctuary, their sermons will not be like 
Enfield's collection, calculated to lull the slumbering 
world; but, on tlie contrary, will be warm and ani- 
mated, like the burning words of the holy prophets ; 
they wiU meet the atheism of the age with more 
efficient remedies, speak as in the sight of God, and 
save the souls that err. 

Coincident with the above are the remarks of bishop 
Jewel on 1 Thess. 11. 4 : ^he apostle says, he was 
2* 
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First It is essential to his own salvaticm. 
Without it, he damns himself, (il se daame,) 
being either a wicked man or a hypocrite. 
And it is presumed, that he should be more 
holy than others, because he has more learn* 
ing, and abounds in means and motives to 
devotion. 

Secondly. Piety is so essential to the dis- 
charge of the ministerial du^es, that without it 
he pan never succeed ; neither pan he under- 
stsoid th0 doctrine of the Spirit, nor compie* 
hend the genius of the gospel. 'The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he knovtr them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.' *If any man,' says Jesus, 
'will do the will of the Father, he shall know 
rf the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.' Piety is a pre- 
servative f^x)m every error, which obstructs 

avowed of God. Those i/jrho enter on the minittiy 
must be allowed, not of men alone, but of God. 
Therefore whoever takes that charge over the people, 
must look narrowly to himself, anc| see whether his 
calling be of God. If he have not the testimony that 
God has called him inwardly, i^U outward calling is to 
small purpose.' 
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aalvation. It keeps us humble, represses vain 
speculaticms, and enables the soul to devote 
itself wholly to God. 

Without piety, the duties of the ministry 
cannot be performed. It is the sole basis of 
evangelical preaching. It suggests the selec- 
tion of experimental subjects, and attaches you 
to those which are useful and important It 
gives energy and unction to discourse, and 
suggests turns of thought which reach the 
heart. A man of piety is acquainted with 
human nature. Hence it is the grand source 
of true eloquence, which is natural, perspi^ 
Guous, and sublime. 'He who desires, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, to be ^JWxrix#f ; that is, a 
properly qualified teacher of the doctrine 
of God, must take heed that he be first 
Bt^Metxr^s, taught of God himself.' — ^Eras- 
mus J[>e^r<e Concionandi. 

Another office of the ministiy is, the super- 
intendence of the church. This Includes pri-* 
vate admonitions, the instruction of children, 
and visiting the sick, without waiting for invi* 
tation; duties wholly omitted, (x but iU- 
per^wmed by uhregenerate men. Some are 
timorous and diffident ; some peevish and fi:et- 
ful ; and others very imprud^t, because they 
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are destitute of piety, and not in the spirit of 
their duty. This is peculiarly evident, when 
they have to pray with afflicted persons, to 
sound their conscience, or afford them com- 
fort. A man, destitute of religion, performs all 
these services in a very cold and lifeless way. 

A Third argument, demonstrative of the 
necessity of piety, is derived from the good 
example that ministers ought to set before 
their flock. They ought to be models of 
eveiy virtue, to give weight to their words. 

Genuine pietj^ consists. First, in the offices 
of devotion, by which your day and your stu- 
dies should be^n; in a burning zeal for the 
gloiy of Grod, and the laudable design of con* 
verting sinners. You should now, especially, 
be excited to this, while so many people 
wish to restore the primitive discipline of the 
church. You are young, and may live to see 
a reformation; which may not be seen by 
ministers advanced in life. 

Piety consists, Secondly, in directing your 
studies to a happy issue ; I would say, to holi- 
ness and edification. The ministry has its 
temptations. A man in the pursuit of science 
is in danger of leaving himself behind, for- 
getting his conscience, and considering reli- 
gion in a speculative view. 
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Piety eoBfligts, Lastly, in making a daily 
piogtess in sanctification. On this subject, I 
advise you, First, to get acquainted with the 
depravity of your own heart. Inquire whe- 
ther your disposition be not peculiarly inclined 
to pride or pleasure, to levity or obstinacy. 
Revkw your past conduct ; and in doing this, 
it is highly {soper to d^nre our friends to 
remind us of our faults. Secondly. 'Flee 
youthful lusts.' Toung pe(^le, instead of 
being modest, and manifesting it by an engage 
ing and amiable carriage, an often presump- 
tuom and proud. Beware of a captkms temo 
per, and fondness for your own opinicm. Abhor 
sloth and idleness, which are productive of 
three great evils, — ^loss of time, ignorance, and 
vice. Time must neither be wasted in doing 
nothing, nor in useless pursuits.* The love 

* The prevailing habit of incessant smoking had not 
at this time cormpted students, or it would not have 
escaped the notice of a man, who censured vice with k 
laudable zeal. Of late» much good money has been 
wasted in the purchase of cigars. But tobacco, in 
whatever form it is administered, is highly emetic; 
and so poisonous, that if a man take two drams of it, 
he must either vomit or die. The habitual smoker is 
cheered and soothed by the perfumes ; and he is re- 
lieved of certain oppressions in the chest, by a dis- 
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of sensual pleasures, and whatever has the 
slightest tendency to wantonness, you should 
especially uvoid, such as amorous looks, inde- 
licate company, and all excess in food, sleep, 
and recreations. Levity you must also avoid ; 
and be grave, wise, cautious, and prudent, 
both in company and conversation. To this 
you should habituate yourselves among your 
friends, and in your families. But the safest 
way of fleeing youthful desires is, to live 
detached from the world. Exclusively of the 
happy effects it would have in furthering your 
sanctification and studies, you would thereby 
conciliate the esteem and friendship of man- 
kind.* 

charge of saliva. This mode of relief is piocored at 
some expense of strength and longevity. Several 
ministers, whose health has failed in the meridian of 
life, have been much tp<^en of as lovers of the pipe. 
Otheis, more advanced in years, have confessedly been 
obliged to lay aside the habit, because of a burning 
pain it superinduced at the back of the stomach. Let 
joung men be ashamed of those expensive habits* 
habits unknown to the fathers. 

♦ See note, page 15. 
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Note, page 14. 

Though we take no exceptions to our autbor'tf 
characters of piety, yet we thinic he does not hegin 
where he ought; that is, with the plagae of man*s own 
heart; I would say, original sin. This is <ourl>irth- 
fault' When the tempter's words, *Te shall not surely 
die,' entered the heart, unbelief entered; when the 
words, *Ye shall be as gods,' were believed, pride 
entered ; <so death passed upon all, for all have sinned' 
in Adam. The promise of redemption does not exempt 
us from death ; yet it brings us covenant-grace, with 
the promise of righteousness and life. Hence the need 
of regeneration. 

Tirinos, a learned Jesuit, has happily stated thii 
subject in bis Commentary, Rom. v. 12: Per unum 
hominem mtravU peccatum in hwic fovndum, it per 
peccatum mors, et aliiB pcuuB peccati. Nee hant, teu 
peecatum, teu mors, in uno capite peccanHs ^dami, ted 
per ipsum in reliquos omnes homines (efue JUios,) per* 
transit ; non sold imitatione, ut valebant Pelagiani, sed 
verd propagatione ; nam peccante Adamo, qui omnium 
parens et princeps erat, m eo omnes simul peccaverunt^ 
quia omnium vohmtates et consensus ercgd eoUoeata in 
voluntaie unius jidami, ut Jusd docent schotaitici^ et 
8S. Patres, tam Greed, quam Laiini. *By one man sin 
entered into this world, and, by sin, death and the other 
punishments for sin. Neither sin nor death remained 
solely on the head of Adam, the actual offender; but, 
through him, it passed on all the rest of mankind)- who 
are his offspring : not merely by imitation, as the Pela- 
gians wish us to believe ; bat> in reality, by propaga- 
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tion. For when Adam nnned, who was tiie fitther 
and chief of all men, in him all his children together 
sinned; because in the will of that one man, Adam, 
were collocated or gathered together the wills and con- 
sents of all mankind. Such is the doctrine which is 
laigelj inculcated by the Schoolmen, and by the Greek 
and Latin Fathers.' 

This is the doctrine of original sin, which should h% 
studied with care : (fi>r if man be not diseased, he has 
noneedof a physician:) That in Adam, our will was 
in his will, our consent was in his consent, our fall was 
in his fall : so sin and death passed on all. We, too, 
are bitten by the serpent ; and our only hope of cure is 
in looking to Christ, as the Israelites to the brazen 
serpent, by faith and prayer. He who looks is healed. 
<We all, with open &ce, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
firom gloiy to gloiy> even as by the Spirit of the Lord.' 
Z Cor. iii. 18. 

However pious certain guides may be, they err, they 
greatly err, in not showing young people the direct way 
to Christ,— to come guilty for a pardon, and pMUed to 
be washed and cleansed firom all unrighteousness. It 
is doubly essential that students should be set right on 
this point; otherwise their future ministiy may be 
utterly misguided. On believing, they receive the 
Holy Spirit, crying, *Abba, Father.' By this Spirit 
they receive the seal of adoption, and the earnest of 
their future inheritance. For this instantaneous rege- 
nerating and sanctifying influence we should ever 
jway:— 

<0 OoD, who hast prepared for them that love thee 
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tttch good ftiogs as pass men^t trnderatandiDg; pour 
into our hearts such love towards thee, that, we, loving 
thee above all things, may obtain thy promises, which 
exceed all that we can desire, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.'— Sixth Collect after Trinity. 



SECTION III. 

OF THE ENDOWMENTS REqmSITE FOE THE 
MUriSTET. 

Endowments are of two classes, the one 
relates to the mind, and the other to the hody. 
Those of the mmd are understanding, pene- 
tration, perspicuity, memory, &c. You should 
here observe, that the best endowments are 
not the brilliant, but those which are judicious 
and profound. The endowments of the body 
are strength of voice, elocution, and health. 
Young men destitute of these should not be 
educated for the ministry. Professors should 
follow the example of Apollonius, who, acc(»rd<- 
ing to Cicero, sent home the pupils not en- 
dowed by nature to speak in public. Eras- 
mus deplores the infelicity of his age, that 
the Grospel was preached by men destitute of 
of talents. Verhm ad cancumes sacraa admit'* 
iuntur, tnierdwm eiiam ossiHuni, qmUbd etdo^ 
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kacentes leves, indocH, quasi nUdl sit facUiua 
qudm apud populum exponere divinam scrip' 
furoMf et abwndk sufficiat perfricuisse faciem, ei 
absterso pudare linguam volvere. Hoc nudum 
ex eo fonU manat, qudd non perpendUvr quid 
sit ecclesiaaiici concumatorisj fum dignitaSj turn 
difficulias, fum uHHtas.* 

Endowments, it should be well understood, 
are more necessary now than in former times. 
The offices of the ministry are not divided 
with us^ as with the ancients. In this age, a 
man must preach, visit the sick, instruct the 
children, and be qualified for every duty. 

With regard to peculiar gifts, I advise every 
one. First of all, to consult his own genius, 
talents, and character, that he may know in 
what nature has been propitious, and in what 
he is likely to shine. This should be princi- 

* *But any kind of young men, even snch as are full 
of levity and ignorance, are admitted into the pulpit* 
nay, they sometimes seem to leap into it ; as though 
nothing was more easy, than to expound the holy Scrip* 
tures before the people; and as if it was abundantly 
sufficient for a youthful pastor to assume a brazen fit>nt, 
and, having laid all sense of modesty aside, to allow 
his tongue an unbridled license. This evil proceeds 
from not considering aright what constitutes the dig* 
mty, the difficulties, and the usefulness of a Christian 
preacher.' 
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pally cultivated, though not so as to neglect 
his other endowments. The character of one 
is vehement, and he ought not to affect another 
which nature has denied ; should he attempt 
this, he will probahly become ridiculous; as 
Demosthenes, who made his auditoiy laugh, 
when he attempted to make them weep. The 
character of another is mild, and he ought not 
to attempt an eloquence which is masculine 
and strong. 

I advise you, Secondly, not to follow impli- 
citly your principal endowment, but to correct 
the faults to which it may lead. Those who 
have much fire pour forth a tcnrent of effu- 
sions; but if ihey are not veiy guarded, it 
will hurry them into impropriety of thought. 
Those of a fine imagination leave the practical 
road, for curious and metaphysical researches. 
Men of cool heads and deep thought are obsti- 
nate in their sentiments: hence you must use 
your judgment, and improve your gifts, with 
all that diligence of which I shall now proceed 
to treat. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 

Assiduity in studies is required of all, even 
of those who have great abil^es and consider- 
able attainments; and, much more, of those 
who are deficient in both. Many aspire to the 
sanctuaiy, who are destitute of qualifications ; 
and others bury their talents, under a mis- 
guided notion, that their present attainments 
are quite sufficient. They disregard the in- 
junction of St. Paul to Timothy, 'Neglect not 
tl^ gift that is in thee.' Study is the only 
means of acquiring wisdom, prudence, and the 
essential adomings ai the mind. 

Studies must be prosecuted with order, and 
tlte pr^ience always given to what is neces- 
sary on the present occasion. You must not 
do, as many, who waste their time in reading 
periodical works and critical dissertations, in- 
stead of elementary works approved by all. 
Let the hours of study be regulated. You 
must not turn the night into day ; nor follow 
those who study assiduously for a while, and 
then desist for a considerable time. Some- 
thing must be done every day, without impa- 
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tience or interruption.* Having selected a 
subject, establish a rule to finish it ; and, being 
fully completed, it will have no occasion to 
be resumed. In short, let your studies be 
directed to a happy issue ; not so much that 
you may become learned or eloquent, as to be 
qualified to instruct others, and to edify the 
church. 

The whole of your success depends on the 
end you propose. To study theology with 
success, requires a just idea of the Christian 
ministry. The first books you should read 
and accurately study, are the holy Scriptures. 
Afterwards, you may improve in languages, 
history, and commentaries; which illustrate 
the beauty and sense of the sacred writings. 
To these must be subjoined books which dis- 
cuss the doctrines, demonstrate the evidences, 
and enforce the duties of the christian reli- 
^on. I recommend you, likewise, to read 
books of devotion and piety; they will not 
only advance your sanctification, but habituate 

* RoUin compares the elements of knowledge to a 
quantity of precious liquor which we are wishful to 
pour into a bottte with a narrow neck. <If we are in a 
hurry, we shaU spill the liquor, and defeat our pur- 
pose ; but if we pour a constant and gentle stream, we 
shall perfectly succeed.'— Xet B4tti$ LiOret. 
3* 
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you to ejqperimental preaching. Above all» 
study your own heart, and modify its lusts. 
From this course of theological study, you 
will easily perceive that I blame those who 
read useless books ; and most of our new reli- 
gious publications are of this description. 
Those are equally faulty who make ornamen- 
tal literature, as learning French, and reading 
profane histoiy, their principal object Profes- 
sional studies claim our first regard : these we 
must fully investigate : of others it is sufficient 
that we have a general knowledge. On this 
subject, Erasmus has an observaticm which 
yon cannot too highly regard, and which, I 
hope, you will never forget : — kNan est necesse 
ut futurus ecclesiastes in qmbusUbet consumtd 
operam, tdqtte cstatem ^wb fugax est ae brevis, 
eHamsi confmgect senectus, gtue nan Ha muUis 
eancesm est: sed ea primim ac poiissimhm 
cHseat, qwz ad (iocendi munus sunt accommoddr 
tissima,* — De Arte Concianandi, p. 77. 

* *It is not necessary that the future preacher should 
waste his energies, and spend a life which is brief and 
fleeting, on every kind of subjects; even though he 
should attain to a good old age, which is a Mesang 
conceded to few persons. But let him ifst and princi- 
pally learn those things which are best adapted to th« 
functions of a preacher.' 
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This ccmfirms what I have said above, that, 
between useful and necessaiy studies, the pre- 
ference must be given to what is wanted on 
the present oceasion. Many things may be 
learned after you have entered on the minis- 
iij ; but there are others which you must leam 
while candidates. 



SECTION V. 

OF FB.XACHINO IN OSNBRAL. 

Entering now on the sulject, I shall, cor- 
respondent with my design, treat. First, of the 
im)priety of giving students rules on the art (^ 
preaching ; and, Secondly, of the means by 
which they may ensure success. 

I. The necessity erf giving rules for the com- 
positicm of sermons is sufficiently obvious ; as 
a happy method of preaching is not under- 
stood. Preaching must be classed among those 
arts which have not, as yet, attained perfec- 
tion. Previously to the Reformation, the me- 
thod (rf preaching, was buffoonery, rather than 
sacred instruction ; though since that period it 
has improved in respectability. 

The present degenerate metiiod of preachmg 
arises ftom the want of just ideas on the sob- 
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ject. Many imagine that if they can, with 
the help of commentators, discuss a text in a 
schcdastic way, it is quite sufficient Others 
are hampered by a sendle imitation, and they 
never once put the question whether this dis- 
graceful mimiciy ought to be reformed. To 
become able minbters requires the utmost 
application: this discourages the slothful, and 
they still proceed in the beaten path. It is, 
however, a fact, that, unless the gospel be 
preached in the primitive manner, it can 
never produce the desired effect Let us 
inquire what must be done to ensure success. 
Precepts and rules for the composition of 
sermons, may be derived from the living and 
the dead ; I would say, from tutors and books. 
And, it must be allowed, that, in both these 
views, our assistance is very inadequate. Of 
tutors we are almost destitute. In the Univer- 
sities, where young men go to study divinity, 
they are taught a method of preaching exceed- 
ingly corrupt This is their plan : a professor 
gives his pupil a text, from which he is to 
compose a sermon, without sajring how he is 
to proceed. So circumstanced, it is really a 
miracle if he hit on a happy method. Stric- 
tures, I gran^ are made upon the composition ; 
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but they come when the labour is lost, and 
they are generally uninteresting. A young 
man should be shown how to proceed, and 
how to discuss the subject, so as to give it 
animation. He is abandoned, at this early 
period, to his own genius ; if it lead him right, 
all is hai^y : but if wrong, no endeavours are 
used to correct his taste. 

Were the arts no better taught than the 
ministerial functi<ms, we should see but few 
skilful workmen. When teaching a boy to 
write, it is not sufficient to ^ve him pen, ink, 
and paper; we must also guide his hand. So 
they do in teaching every art. Why not use 
the same diligence in the instruction of candi- 
dates for the sanctuary? But great men in 
the seats of learning amuse themselves with 
other pursuits. Hence we conclude, that our 
assistance in seminaries is reaHy inadequate. 

II. Our next inquiry is, whether the aids we 
may derive from books be more considerable. 
On this subject we have several works ; but 
they are wholly confined to the explication of 
texts, and silent oa the means of impressmg 
an audience, and gaining the heart. 

In the year 1543, Erasmus published at 
Lyons a bode called Ecdesiastes, or De Arte 
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Concionandi. In this treatise, as in all his other 
works, he abounds with admirable thoagfats ; 
he demcmstrates at large, that piety is abso- 
lutely requisite to make a good preacher, ^ut 
he is too scholastic ; and, towards the middle, 
degenerates into the common-place method. 
He is de£cient in perspicuity; confiding too 
much in his literary fame, he has neglected to 
digest the subject ; although the work, on that 
account, is not the less instructive. 

Father Bapin, the Jesuit, has published 
R^Uxiona sur V Eloqtienee. They ieire judi- 
cious, and you would do well to read them : 
they will affi>rd you edification ; but they are 
only detached reflections, and he omits many 
important articles. 

Gaussen has favoured us with a treatise De 
JMe Concianandi, which is the best extant. 
It is a book you should constantly read and 
study, and make your pocket companion. Of 
all the French divines, he best understood the 
defects ai the Beformation. 

But Claude, in a treatise <on the Compo- 
sidon of a Sermon,' has enlarged the most on 
the art of preaching. This, although a work 
of merit, has many defects; hence I would 
not advise any one to follow it implicitly. 
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The book being now^in every one's hands, it 
is highly proper to notice its defects, lest it 
should be taken for a perfect model. 

He loses sight of the grand object of the 
ministry, which is to touch the heart, and 
inspire men with piety. A failure here is a 
fault of the first magnitude. To prove this, I 
need but say, that he employs nearly five hun- 
dred octavo pages on the discussions of texts, 
and includes in two all his thoughts on appli* 
cation. It seems as though he wished to teach 
an indolent, rather than a useful, method of 
preaching. This is obvious from his twenty- 
seven sources of invention, which may be so 
many sources of illusion to those who imitate 
him. — ^It is the way to preach two hours on 
every verse, and every word. The surest 
sources of invention are judgment and expe- 
rience. — ^It unavoidably leads to a common- 
place method. He multiplies heads without 
occasion, and affects to treat a subject in difib- 
rent views, when frequently it has no regard 
to those views. In short, his sermons are 
much too crowded. You have but to read 
this author, to acquiesce in the propriety of 
these strictures. However, I have no wish to 
destroy his merit We may say of Claude, 
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that he preached better than he has taught the 
art of preaching. It is a posthumous publican 
tion ; and, had his life been spared, it would 
not have appeared in its present state.* 

* Mr. Robinson, in his translation of this worJc, and 
in the copious collection of notes, has cautionslj be- 
trayed his Socinian sentiments. In the translation of 
Hebrews i. 5, 6, he has wholly suppressed the latter 
part of the text, respecting the angels worshipping 
Christ, which stands entire in Claude. 

Since Ostervald*s time, a multitude of authors have 
speared on the ait of preaching; and many of them 
have well understood the subject. Fenelon's *Dia- 
logues on the Eloquence of the Pulpit,* have been uni- 
versally admired. They are equally distinguished for 
fiieir piety and classical taste. Dr. Isaac Watts's 
*Humfale Attempt to revive Religion,' cost him eon- 
ifiderable labour ; and he has succeeded beyond any 
Englishman, and equally to any foreigner who has 
discussed the subject He is solid in judgment, rich 
in genius, and glowing in expression. Watts and 
Claude are both abridged, in Dr. Edward Williams's 
^Christian Preacher,' with bishop Wilkins, and four 
others on the art of preaching. The compilation pos* 
sesses considerable merit; and it deserves the attention 
of every student. 'The Portrait of St. Paul,' by Mr. 
Fletcher, should especially be consulted. It was 
written for the use of the Swiss and French divines, 
and has been elegantly translated by the Rev. Joshua 
Gilpini a clergyman in the vicinity of the author. 
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SECTION VI. 

MODELS OF PREACHINO. 

Having proved the necessity of instructions 
to teach the art of preaching, and the defi- 
ciency of those which we possess, we shall 
next inquire whether more assistance mvy he 
derived frcHn written termons and living mo- 
dels. Attendance on good speakers and able 
ministers is an important advantage, and the 
shortest way to succeed. The arts are more 
advanced by example than precept ; and it is 
the same with preaching. When a sermon is 
composed, it is not delivered. But it is a sin- 
gular privilege to be favoured with models of 
eloquence. Be that as it may, our duty is to 
derive the best advantage in our power from 
those we have. 

From living models we may learn the graces 
of elocution. On this subject, the advice of 
Erasmus is WOTthy of regard : — Profuerit igi- 
fur adolescentes concioni destinatos frequenter 
ad eloguentium hominum condones adducere ac 
paulatim consuefticere, ut meminerint ac reddani 
qwB audierint. In hoc ubi profecerint, deinceps 
admanendi aunt si qu4d in ed condone dictum 
4 
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fwU armotafu digmim.* One thing, however, 
they must avoid, — a critical disposition ; which 
may augment their pride, and obstruct their 
edification. 

Another advantage which may be derived 
frcnn living models is, to consult them on your 
compositions. When a student has composed 
a sermon, he should show it to some literary 
man, and desire him to point out and correct 
its defects. This is the shortest and surest 
way of succeeding in composition. 

Before I proceed, I would here observe, 
that those who are desirous of forming them* 
selves on living models, should be cautious 
not to imitate the faults of their favourite 
preachers. If they imitate them too closely, 
they will become ridiculous. An instance of 
this we have in all those who speak through 
the nose, because Mr. Amyraut, whom they 

* *It will therefore be useful for young men who are 
designed for the Christian ministry, firequently to resort 
to the discourses of truly eloquent men, and hj degrees 
to be habituated to them, that they may remember and 
repeat what they have heard. But when they have 
attained to some proficiency in this exercise, they 
must, in the next place, be ildmohished about any past 
of such discourses which seems'to require observation.* 
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took for a model, had that defect. We should 
never imitate others, but in things which agree 
with our character, and correspond with our 
talents. To know this, evety man must ex- 
amine his own gifts. If a man of mild address 
affect to speak like one who has a powerful 
eloquence, he will not succeed. 

Among the sermons of the dead, you will 
find excellent models, provided you read them 
with judgment. Time has divided these into 
two classes, the ancients and the modems. 

The ancients are the Fathers of the primi- 
tive church; and it is obvious, from their 
homilies now extant, that their method of 
preaching differed widely from ours. Amcmg 
these, Basil and Chrtsostom have a decided 
preference* Augustine has left us no w(»k 
of merit ; on the Psalms, he is very defective, 
and continually descends to insipid compari- 
sons. In Basil you may find a happy model 
of simplicity and unction. Chiysostom's style 
is best to read. It is true, he makes glaring 
digressions into both history and geography. 
Meanwhile, he is very instructive. You 
should read hitn, because he is plain and sim- 
ple ; he takes the sense of the text at large, 
and neither amuses himself with trifles, nor. 
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overcrowds his sermons. He abounds with 
eloquence; but piety and zeal are the most 
distinguished characteristics of his sermons. 
These appear even in his exordiums. It may 
be said, that he endeavours to raise his hearers 
to heaven. The vices of his age he boldly 
censured, and without respect of persons. If, 
notwithstanding his defects, he maintains his 
credit by the lustre of his piety, we have suffi- 
cient demonstration of its great utility. 

The modems are extremely numerous ; but 
I shall speak only of those who have written 
in our tongue.* I would first observe, that the 

* The French and English writers of sermons pro- 
ceed upon very different ideas of the eloquence of the 
pulpit; and seem, indeed, to have split it betwixt 
them. A French sermon is, for the most part, a warm, 
animated exhortation ; an English one is a piece of 
cool, instructive reasoning. The French preachen 
address themselves chiefly to the imagination and the 
passions; the English, almost solely to the under- 
standing. It is the union of these two kinds of com- 
position, — of the French earnestness and warmth, with 
the English accuracy and reason, — ^that would form, 
according to my ideas, the model of a perfect sermon. 

'Among the French Protestant divines, Saurin is the 
most distinguished. He is copious, eloquent, and de- 
vout, though too ostentatious in his manner. Among 
the Roman Catholics, the two most eminent are Boor- 
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merit of the Gathc^c preachers is very incon- 
siderable. They contain some good morality, 
but their pompous affectation of eloquence is 
disgusting. They aim at the beauties of dic- 
tion, and fail exceedingly in giving the proper 
sense of the Scriptures. You may read them 
for the improvement of style, and for fine turns 
of thought. I except from these scrictures 
Father Cheminais, whose sermons abound 
with unction.* 

daloue and MasiUoo. It is a subject of dispute among 
the French critics, to which of these the preference is 
due ; and each of them has his partisans. To Bour- 
daloue they attribute more solidity and close reasoning ; 
to Masillon, a more pleasing and engaging manner.' — 
Dr. Hitgh Blair, Lecture xxix. 

* Cheminais, being a Jesuit, was poor ; and his worth 
little known, till he had no need of the honours con- 
ferred by the church. As a preacher, he had a fine 
▼oice, a modest and engaging air, but, at the same 
time, animated and devout. His eloquence, at length, 
procured him the honour to be appointed preacher in 
ordinaiy to the king. He shone most as a master of 
the human heart, as a rhetor to the conscience, in bold- 
ness to speak the truth. 

He was long afflicted with a complaint in the head, 
eapiiU dolorem, as Theophylact of Bulgaria says of St. 
Paul ; and died September 15th, 1689, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. His sermons made their lowly 
4* 
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The Reformed are modeb much more safe 
to follow. In reading Calvin, Bcllinger, 
Brentius, and others, who lived during the 
Reformation, you may observe three distin* 
guishing characteristics in their sermons. 
First. They abound in theological explications, 
and are almost destitute of every thing which 
aids the reformation of manners. Secondly. 
They contain much disputation, which you 
must not imitate. It was then necessary to 
enlighten the people concerning the propriety 
of reforming the church, and to refute their 
opponents. Lastly. Morality they have alto- 
gether neglected. 

From these, I proceed to their successors, 
whose sermons h^ve been well received. I 
presume not, however, to establish my o^Mnion 
on the merits of these gentlemen, but shall 
^ve you the sentiments of the best-informed 
men on the subject. 

Du Moulin was one of the most learned 
men of his age. His c^ebrity attracted the 
attention of the British monarch, who was 

iffpearaDce in Paris, ISmo. three vohunes io one, 1694. 
Such was the humble merit of a man that divided the 
palm yrith Bouidaloae. 
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veiy deairous of hearing him, and of making 
him a bishop, l^d it been in his power. The 
character of his sermons is highly moral ; and 
they, as well as his other works, abound in 
piefy. 

Dreliiccourt had much piety, derotion, 
and afiability ; but he has not been sufficiently 
cautious to attemper his candour with firm- 
ness. He was far too indulgent. Hence, in 
his 'Consolations against the Fears of Death/ 
he endeavours to comfort, when he ought to 
sanctify: this a preacher should never do» 
Holiness is the only sdid aource of consola- 
tion. His sermons are not sufficiently judi- 
cious; he preached too much in detached 
tiioughts, and enlarged too far in allegories 
and comparisons. 

Mestrbzat had much judgment and pro- 
found learning ; yet he is a wretched model of 
{^reaching. He is unpopular, too diy, rather 
scholastic, and almost without a{qplicaticm« 
The excellence of his sermons consista in 
their comments. 

I come next to Lb Faucher, who is, per- 
haps, the best model of pi:eaching. His a^aoi- 
positions are distinguished by judgment and 
piopriety. Hit beauties are many; his ei^« 
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cations natural; and, with a view to indulge 
in that, he takes long texts. He is popular ; 
what he says is clear and simple. He disputes 
but little, which proves that he well under- 
stood the nature of preaching. He under- 
stood, likewise, the art <^ making applications, 
which, in his time was a singular talent ; and 
we ought to acknowledge that he has taught 
it to us. Hence you may read his discourses 
with edification; but do not imitate him in 
every view. His periods are too Icmg, occa* 
sioned by his fondness for the Ciceronian 
method, and by his endeavours to imitate that 
author, with whose works he was perfectly 
acquainted. 

> Daille was certainly one of the most 
learned ministers of our communion. In 
general, he preached well ; and, what is really 
admu*able, he uniformly supports the dignity 
of his compositions. He has, however, some 
considerable faults. He is too sententious and 
casuistical, and turns every text to doctrine or 
controversy; this b proper only in the lec- 
tures of professors. His thoughts are not 
sufficiently arranged ; it is difficult to trace the 
connexion of his sermons. His method is too 
dry, and his temper too severe : he seems as 
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though he sought to quarrel "with the Roman 
Catholics, He disputes with the same zeal 
agadnst episcopacy as against the pontificate. 
He has no patience with whatever may slightly 
deviate from the sentiments of the Reformed* 
He thought the Reformation had arrived at 
perfection; and on that account he is lesi 
esteemed in England. 

Claude is judicious, his eloquence manly 
and strong, and his style graceful and easy. 
His first four sermons oa the marriage-feast, 
are admirable; but the fifth is wholly com- 
mon-place. 

MoRUS has made a great deal of noise. He 
was an excellent man, a good &eologian, very 
humane, a learned antiquaiy ; but ihe merit of 
ills serm<ms is inconsiderable. 

Du Bosc was formed by nature for preach- 
ing. His eloquence was peculiarly grand* 
Louis XIV. having heard him preach, did him 
the honour io Bay, that he had heard the fineis^ 
speaker in all his kingdom. He is, notwith- 
standing^ far ficom being a model as a preacher. 
He affects too much politeness, which I reckon 
among his faults. He preaches too much in 
the common-place method; and some things 
recur loo often* I instance the objectionir 
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Vrhen pressing an exhortation to holiness,-^-*- 
*Can any man do that ?' 

Alliz has composed the best sermons vre 
have. His explications of Scripture are just 
and natural. The reformation of manners he 
strongly enforces. His sermon, Dea MdUuvrs 
4e V Impenitence^ is one of the best pieces we 
have. He never amuses with brilliant trifles, 
nor merely ingenious thoughts. Yet it ap* 
pears, from the beginning of the above ser* 
mon, that he is neither sufficiently pure nor 
popular for a perfect model of ccmiposition* 



Note, page 34 — 38. 

^ I DO not feel my mind satisfied with the strictures 
of Professor Ostervald on those eight ittustrioiis men. 
They were confessors as well as ministers, bdng ex- 
posed to informations for heresy, during the whole of 
life. Certainly Mestrezat was not ten mechani modBUt 
nor irop tec. Hear him speak for himself, in the first 
part of his sermon on 1 John iv. 18, <0n knowing that 
we are in Christ:' — 

•God being the source of happiness, the chief good 
of man consists in fellowship with him. This is the 
incomparable privilege accorded to him by the cove- 
nant of grace, alienated as he was from God, by sin, 
^veliog in miseiy, and lying beneath the wrath and 
BMlediction of the law. It is the prerogative of the 
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Christian to say, "The Lord is the portion of my inhe* 
ritanee and of my cup. The lines are fallen onto me 
in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.' 
Psalm xvi. 6, 6. <By this,' says our apostle, <we know 
that we dwell in God, and he in us, because he hath 
giren us of his Spirit.' For we cannot have a more 
powerful and certain argument of his love than by the 
indwelling of his Spirit ; which coincides with what 
the apostle says to the Romans : <The love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which it 
given unto us.' 

•This is the Spirit of which Jesus Christ spake to 
his disciples: *I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you for ever ; even the Spirit of truth ; whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither know- 
eth him : but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.' John xiv. 16, 17. 

•This is the Spirit which, according to the apostle, 
is in God what the natural spirit is in man. 'Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God ; that we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God. For what man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him ? even so the things of Grod knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God.' 1 Cor. ii. 11, 12. Thus also, in a 
qudified sense, he calls us, *the temple of God, by the 
Spirit of God, that dwelleth in you.' 

•He is the Spirit of regeneration: St. John says, 
•We are born, not of the flesh, nor of blood, nor of tiii 
will of man, but of God.' He is the Spirit by which 
Jetttt Christ was 'raised from the dead, and declared 
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the Son of God, with power, aeeording to the Spirit oT 
lidiness.' 

*HeDee, my bretbreD, yon may judge how admiraMe 
is this gift, and how truly we hare fellowship with 
God.' How was it possible for God to unite us to him- 
«elf by a tie more bonouratAe and close than his giving 
OS the Spirit, by which he and the Son are one ? As 
the Saviour says, 'Father, I pray that they all may be 
<me, as thou. Father, art in me, and I kt theev thai they 
also may be one A uff.' 

*C<Mncident with this was the great love of God, in 
sending his Son to reconcile us to himself, by becoming 
tbe propitiation for our sins. Hence the Spirit of union 
and love wao given, that we might dwell in God, and 
he in ns ; that each person in the Sacred Trinity, con- 
formable to the fountain of Deity, might contribute to 
our salvation. God's love is the source of our salva- 
tion, by sending his Son into the world, that he might 
acquire and merit this salvation, by giving the ransom 
of his body and blood ; that the Holy Spirit might come 
and give effect to the Saviour's passion, by uniting us 
to the Father and the Son. 

*Do you ask how the Hdy Spirit is given? We 
answer. Not by a communication of essence, but by his 
operations in our hearts, and by the adomings of his 
grace. Now, the Spirit of God is given to men in 
three views : First. For great and illustrious works of 
wisdom and virtue. Exodus xxxi. 2, 8. Secondly. He 
is given for legal operations on the heart, as a Spirit of 
bondage and fear, to illuminate the conscience, to dis- 
cover the corruptions of nature, and exdte terror and 
alarm in the mind preparatory to conversion. Thirdly. 
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He is given, in the economy of grace, to regenerate tiie 
soul by faith in the Son, to adopt us for children, to 
imprint in the heart bis image of righteousness and true 
holiness ; from which result peace of conscience, and a 
power to cry, 'Abba, Father !* In regard of this, he 
is called 'the Spirit of adoption,* and *the ^irit of the 
Son,' in whose image he renews the soul. Thus *he 
that is joined unto the Lord is one Spirit with him :* 
1 Cor. vi. 17 : and 'if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.' Rom. viii. 9. 

'This last endowment is called, by way of excel- 
lence, 'the gift of the Spirit ;' other gifts being regarded 
as associate graces. But as to this, the apostle says, 
'After the kindness and love of God our Saviour 
towards men appeared, not by works of righteousness 
that we had done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration,' [Mede reads, 'the 
new birth,'] and 'the renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed abundantly on us through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; that, being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life.' Titus iii. 4; Eph. i. 14. 

'Now weigh these words of the text, 'He hath given 
us of his Spirit.' He does not say, 'He has given us 
his Spirit,' but 'given of his Spirit.' Now, the apostle 
gives us to understand, that we know and feel the ope- 
rations of his Spirit, as in, the text. 'We know that 
we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath given 
us of his Spirit.' 

'We indubitably know this Spirit by his operations, 
as we know the movements of animal life by their ope- 
rations, and those also of the rational soul. When we 

5 
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feel the pulse, we know that life exists *, by dednctions, 
we know that we have a rational soul. In like manner, 
t>y the fear and love pf God, by the care and caution 
we have to shun vice, to resist concupiscence, and to 
do the will of our heavenly Father, we know that we 
have the Spirit of God. In this way the Saviour has 
taught us to distinguish his operation: <The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it gosth.' We do not, indeed, know whence 
it comes into our heart ; but we hear the sound, which 
inspires us to walk conformably to the will of God in 
the truth, and in holiness, and love. The Spirit pro- 
duces in our hearts the power to will and to do his 
good pleasure. Whenever we have been deficient in 
any duty, or have relapsed into any fault, this Spirit 
causes his operations to be felt in remorse for sin, and, 
by the strength of grace, causes us to rise again with 
redoubled caution against future errors. 

<In this way we know the certainty of his opera- 
tions ; for these are not the effects of flesh and blood. 
The carnal mind is enmity with God. It is the office 
of the Spirit to sanctify, conformably to his hallowed 
name and operations, in writing the law of God in our 
hearts. This is followed by 'righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost' 

<This joy and peace St. Paul associates with the 
exercise of Christian virtues, and places charity in the 
first class. *The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance ; against such there is no law.' Without 
this peace, life would be but a state of stupor. Be- 
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•ides, the good man, having formerly felt his foul 
troubled with bondage and fear, but now revering and 
adoring his God, ought to be assured that he has the 
Spirit of God, who will finally develope the chain of 
his salvation, and cause the bones he had broken to 
rejoice.* 

Du Bosc has three sermons on the Laodicean church, 
admirably calculated to affect and touch the. heart If 
the student shall in this way feed the flock in green 
pastures, they will never stray into the deserts, nor 
leave the faithful shepherd. 

In this island, as on the continent, we abound with 
divines, having about a million of printed sermons; 
but we have few models of preaching. Our ^formers 
made the Scriptures their creed, and the Calvinists and 
Ijutherans their principal models ; and many of them 
have really excelled their favourite authors. Our 
Hugh Latimer had dignity, elegance, and courage to 
speak the truth ; he had studied the ancient models. 
Baxter, Owen, Hall, Sibbes, Bolton, Perkins, Smith, 
Ambrose, John and Thomas Goodwin, Bull, Manton, 
Alleine, Flavel, and Bates, have acquired a reputation 
lasting as Christianity itself. They commanded large 
congregations ; and their preaching and writings have 
edified the church, and converted a multitude of souli. 

We have had, since the religious troubles which agi- 
tated our country, divines who have ornamented the 
sanctuary, and been the glory of Christ. We have 
Drs. John Scott, Barrow, South, Home, Watts, Seeker, 
Messrs. Grove, Evans, Stennett, Wesley, and Jay, 
whose sermons are distinguished by extensive learning 
and knowledge, by sound argument and genuine piety. 
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We bave Blair, Leechman, Fordyce, Campbell, Far- 
qobar, and Maclaaiin, who bave left many beautiful 
and instructive seimons ; but they are not equal to the 
preceding gentlemen, in regard to evangelical preach- 
ing. However, they really deserve a place in the stu- 
dent's library. We have abo «The Scotch Preacher,* 
a work in point of eloquence which does honour to 
Caledonia. Yet we confess with sorrow, that their 
sermons are almost silent on original sin. 



SECTION VII. 

or THE SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 

In the choice of subjects, above all others, 
you should propose some valuable end ; other- 
wise you labour at hazard. Some seem to 
have nothing in view but to fill the hour, and 
feed the flock with leaves instead of fruit. 
Others do indeed propose to illustrate the 
truth, and expound the Scriptures ; but they 
never dream of promoting piety among their 
hearers. It should be well understood, that 
the end of preaching is not disputation ; not to 
display one's eloquence, and acquire applause ; 
that is highly criminal — much less, to preach 
because it is our interest or our humour. The 
true end of the ministiy is edification and h(di- 
ness : it is to make man more like his Lord 
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ited Master. This at once will teach you tow 
to preach ; that is, to illustrate the doctrines 
and enforce the duties of Christianity, with 
the utmost propriety and zeal. Every time 
you ascend the pulpit, you should have in 
view the advancement of God's glory, and the 
inspiration of your audience with the senti« 
ments of piety and holiness. K any other 
object attract your views, you will never be 
useful ; and if negligent of your own salvation, 
you will neither be qualified nor inclined to 
promote the piety of others. This confirms 
what I have said before, that no man, without 
religion, can become a good preacher. 

Holiness being the object of the ministry, a 
judicious selection of subjects is a point of the 
greatest moment. We often form our opinion 
of a preacher by the choice of a text. The 
maxim already established is, to aim at edifi- 
cation and piety. This will determine you to 
dwell on subjects the most instructive and 
necessary. The life of a preacher is too short 
to amuse himself with the discussion of incon* 
siderable doctrines, while there are others of 
the last importance. 

It may here he said, that 'every subject in 
the Bible is both good in itself, and useful.' 
6* 
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True ; but every subject is not equally so. If 
a preacher should illustrate the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, he would not do mulch good ; 
because he would enter into details of chrono- 
logy, geography, and criticism uninteresting to 
the people.* It would be the same with re- 
gard to the last chapters of Ezekiel. Neither 
should you ever select mutilated and imperfect 
texts. 

One maxim, if sufficiently regarded, will 
considerably illuminate your mind in the 
choice of subjects ; that is, to distinguish 
between those of general and those of par- 
ticular utility. 

The former, which illustrate the grand arti- 
cles of faith, may be discussed at all times, in 
all places, and before all assemblies. It is 
edifying to preach frequently on the being of 
God ; on providence ; on the glory of redemp- 
tion ; and on the terrors of a future judgment. 
The same may be observed with regard to 
virtues. You should often dwell on the love 
of God and of our neighbour, and on humility 

* The amiable author of *The Signs of the Times* 
enlarged so much on 'the little horn' of Daniel, &c., 
ftaX one Sabbath-momilig he had but leven hearers 
remaining. 
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and purity of heart. As to vices, swearing, 
fornication, and hypocrisy in the divine ser- 
vice, you should principally attack, and strike 
at all the fashionable follies of the age. To 
succeed in turning sinners to the paths of duty, 
you should often set before them the vanities 
of life, and all its comforts, and the solemnities 
of death and judgment. Father Rapin well 
understood how subjects of this nature should 
be discussed, and he has enumerated those 
which he deemed the most important. You 
should therefore consult his 'Reflections on 
Eloquence.' Be cautious, therefore, to dwell 
on general subjects. They are so extensive 
as to embrace every object of the ministry. 
By enforcing virtue, you indirectly attack 
every vice.* Utility should ever be kept in 
view. 

* 'Among the practical parts of Christianity,' says 
Dr. Watts, ^sometimes make it your business to insist 
on those subjects which are inward and spiritual, and 
which go by the name of experimental religion. Now 
and then take such as these: — ^the first awakenings 
of the conscience of the sinner, by some special and 
awful providence ; by some particular passages of the 
word of God, in pious writings, or public sermons ; the 
inward terrors of mind, and fears of the wrath of God, 
which sometimes accompany such awdcenings; the 
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. The particular utility to which you should 
pay regard, is the present wants of the flock. 
It should be well observed, that a minister, in 
the selection of subjects, is neither to consult 
his inclination nor his humour, but the neces- 
sities of the flock. It is not sufficient to 
preach useful discourses ; he roust adapt his 
sermons to the exigencies of the people. He 
must imitate the skilful physician, who, know- 
ing his patient's complaint, prescribes what is 
likely to eflectuate a cure. If it be a time of 
great affliction ; if a fast is to be observed, or 

temptations which arise to divert the mind from them, 
and to soothe the sinner in the course of his iniquities ; 
the inward conflicts of the spirit in those seasons ; the 
methods of relief under such temptations ; the argu- 
ments which may fix the heart and will for Grod, against 
all the incitements and opposition of the world ; the 
labours of the conscience fluctuating between hope and 
fear ; the rising and working of in-dwelling sin in the 
heart ; the subtle excuses of the flesh for indulgence ; 
the peace of God derived fit>m the gospel, allaying the 
inward terrors of the soul, under a sense of guilt; the 
victories over strong corruptions, and powerful tempta- 
tions, by the faith of unseen things; by repeated 
addresses to Grod in prayer ; by trusting in Jesus the 
Great Mediator, who is made of God unto us wisdom 
and righteousness, sanctification and redemption.' — 
Jhmble JitUmpt. 
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the sacrament administered; texts should be 
selected proper for the occasion. Regard must 
also be had to the place. Village-sermons 
should be more plain than those delivered in 
cities. Certain vices are more predominant in 
some places than in others. In our mountains, 
for instance, the people are much more dis* 
posed to idleness and debauchery,* than in 
the Low Countries ; but there they are very 
much habituated to intemperance. A minister 
should get well acquainted with the behaviour 
of his hearers ; with their tempers, their reign- 
ing vices, their diqxwitions, and manners. In 
this way his eye and his heart should ever be 
over the wants of his flock. 

From these considerations, it is obvious to 
infer, that most ministers are defective in the 
discharge of their duty. They select subjects 
which convey but little instruction to the 
pe<^e ; and which should be laid aside for 

* Ostenrald practised what he here taught. He 
wrote a book against impurity, which has been trans- 
lated by the Rev. Mr. Coilyer. His caution, in this 
age, peculiarly requires the attention of English minis- 
ters. Since the unexampled prosperity of our com- 
merce and agriculture, debauchery has produced effects 
which threaten our ruin. 
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the discussion of those which are most wanted. 
They preach on texts, which, to them, appear 
easy. On this account, they remain in igno- 
rance and sloth, having never been apprised of 
the duties to which they are called. In regard 
of indolence, we are more in danger than from 
all other vices. We look solely at the ease of 
subjects; and, by composing on those which 
are less instructive, though we may avoid 
labour, we fail to touch the heart. But every 
minister ought religiously to confine himself 
to useful subjects, and so to improve his time 
as to secure the approbation of his own heart. 
It may here be asked, whether it be better 
to preach on detached texts, or on whole 
books. This question is difficult to decide; 
but the following thoughts will be somewhat 
relevant. First Whatever course of sermons 
be adopted, every thing must ^ve place to 
the urgent wants of the flock, and the suppres- 
sion of every vice which may have been intro- 
duced among them. Secondly* If you wish 
to expound whole books, the selection should 
be made from the New Testament, in prefer- 
ence to the Old. Thirdly. When you have 
fixed on a book, and especially a historical 
book, you must read long texts, and make a 
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rapid progress. Those ministers are not to be 
imitated, who spend several years upon one 
book, and neglect subjects of the greatest 
importance. It should also be well observed, 
that the discussion of whole books is more 
proper for a city than a village. The large 
towns, having many pastors, and much preach- 
ing, admit of greater liberty ; because what one 
omits another may perform. But in the coun- 
try, sermons being scarce, you should dwell on 
the more important and essential sul]jects. 
There is no successful method of instructing 
cottagers and children, but by the force of 
repetition and resumption of subjects. 



SECTION vin. 

OP 8EBMONS AlTD HOMILIS8. 

The distinction between sermons and homi- 
lies is, in this age, but little regarded ; though 
a considerable difference was formerly made 
by the primitive Fathers. Their homilies were 
confined to the explication of Scripture ; but 
in their sermons they discussed experience, 
doctrines, and such oth^ subjects as were 
deemed important. Thus Chiysostom com- 
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posed sermons Be Eleemosynd carUra JudcBos, 
Sfc. There is another class which may be 
termed 'miscellaneous/ in which, after giving 
a short explication of the text, we proceed to 
discuss the subject. If it be your wish to 
compose homilies, you should select copious 
texts, which include a complete sense. 

To throw more light upon the subject, I 
will here trace back the origin of homilies and 
sermons, by describing the order of celebrat- 
ing divine service among the Jews. On the 
Sabbath, it commenced by prayer; then the 
law and the prophets were read; afterwards, 
some who were present addressed an exhorta- 
tion to the people. Examples of this we have 
in the Acts of the Apostles. The primitive 
Christians, who retained the best of Jewish 
customs, performed their service much in the 
same way. They began by adoration and 
prayer ; then the Scriptures were read ; and 
in a while, a gospel and an epistle were 
selected for every Sabbath. After the read- 
ing, the gospel was expounded. Hence, in 
the Church of Rome, they have the morning 
sermon before the conclusion of the service, 
und celebration of mass. It were to have 
been wished our churches had retained the 
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epifitles and gospel, that our worship might 
have been cxmducted exactly after the primi- 
tive model. 

' From what has now been said of the origin 
of homilies, you clearly perceive that no objec- 
tion can be made against this mode of preach- 
ing. On the contraiy, it is highly requisite 
for ministers to revive it: it would be pro- 
ductive of many advantages. We should then 
communicate much instruction in a little time, 
and the people would become better acquainted 
with religion ; we should make no digressions, 
but adhere to the subject; the people would 
better retain what we say ; our sermons would 
not be over-crowded; and, on reading the 
Scriptures at h(Mne, they would more readily 
recall the remarks they had heard in the 
temple. It is, in short, the most apostolic and 
Christian method of expounding the Scrip- 
tures, and requires no ostentatious display of 
eloquence. 

When you compose sermons, a text should 
be chosen which corresponds with the subject. 
This it is sometimes difficult to do; but the 
rule is not absolute. A resident minister may 
sometimes take one merely as a pretext Chiy- 
iOftom often availed himself of this liberty i 
6 
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and texts of this kifid readily occur. Formerly, 
when a particular subject was intended to be 
discussed, they often took no text at all ; which 
is a farther proof that the sermon followed the 
reading. When a Father ascended the pulpit, 
he simply said, *My intention to-day is to 
address you on such and such a subject:' 
which he then announced. It were to be 
wished, that we had now the same liberty; 
but the custom being so well established, the 
omission would offend. 

It may here be asked, whether several ser- 
mons may be preached from the same text. 
I answer, When you would confine yourselves 
to the explication of the Scripture, you should 
preach but one ; and when you wish fully to 
discuss a subject, to which the text is merely 
adapted, you may preach as many as is proper. 

Before entering minutely on the rules re- 
specting preaching, I shall drop a few hints, 
which you ought to regard. First. Your 
method should be diversified according to the 
object of your discourse. The mode of dis- 
cussing sermons should differ fix>m the discus- 
sion of homilies. Secondly. Your method 
should be diversified in sermons on the same 
subjects. If you always make an exordium, 
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a division, and an application, it will create 
disgust In omnibus rebus similitudo est satie- 
iatis maier,* Variation of method interests 
the hearer, and commands attention : I would 
say, that a minister should reserve to himself a 
manly freedom, independent of general rules ; 
and circumstances will sufficiently suggest the 
means of variation. He should, above all^ 
follow the effusions of devotion ;t and this 
heavenly flame, not confined to formal rules, 
admits of enlargements and deviations. Hence 
he may sometimes make his application at th^ 

^ <In all things, similarity is the parent of satiety.' 
—Cicero J)e Itweniione, lib. i. 

t<When a student is preparing for the sanctuary, 
Chiysostomjs six books on the Priesthood should have 
a first claim to his study. On diligence and attention 
to the composition of a sermon, he says, as in a reverie, 
*I had a vision ; I thought I saw the communion-rails 
crowded with angels listening to the sermon. When a 
man speaks as in the sight of God, with an open hea- 
ven, with Christ and angels before him, he catches the 
true prophetic fire ; he preaches a present salvation 
from a present Saviour ; the Spirit of glory and grace 
descends ; and the flame communicates to his auditory, 
and accompanies them to their houses.* This is the 
celestial science of the sanctuary, not to be taught in 
schools, nor learned in books.' Such is the note firom 
Erasmus^ on being divinely taught. 
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dose, and sometimei in the body of his dis- 
course. The same liber^jr may be assumed 
with regard to exordiums ; they may be made, 
omitted, or varied according to the times, the 
places, the persons, and subjects. But let no 
man misconceive this liberty, and deem it a 
pmnt of indifference, whether he follow a judi« 
cious method, or none at all. 



SECTION IX. 

GSNSBAL RULES FOR THE C0MF08ITI01T OF SERMONS 
AND HOMILIES. 

On this subject, the rules are divided into 
two classes. The one class is general ; and it 
equally respects the composition of all sorts of 
sermons. The other is particular ; applying to 
important subjects adapted to all occasions. 
With regard to the general rules, the following 
is, I believe, a selection of the most important 

I. Every man who would successfully com- 
pose a sermon, should begin with prayer,^ and 
the qffices of devotion. I am really of opinion, 
that the prayers made before composition is 
begun, are much better timed than those made 
in the pulpit for the aid of heaven. After the 
sermon is written, we have favours to ask of 
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a different kind : no duty should be neglected 
which may bring the heart into a gracious 
frame. You will easily perceive, that this 
requires a proper share of self-knowledge. 
The heart acquires, by piety and devotion, 
dispositions and sentiments which render the 
inventive powers fertile, and clothe the effu- 
sions of the soul with a felicity of expression 
that cannot fail to interest the people ; because 
it is the heart that speaks. On the contrary, 
whatever does not proceed from, the heart is 
seldom more than affectation;* invitd Mi- 
nervdf 'it is contrary to nature.' 

* A man should not only pray that he may be in a 
frame for composition, but that God would guide him 
in the choice of a subject. The great Shepherd alone 
knows the real state and present wants of the flock: He 
alone is acquainted with the peculiar trials which afflict 
them, and the temptations with which they are assailed. 
Hence, prayer before we fix on a text and ascend the 
pulpit, is an essential duty. He who, like Moses, 
speaks with God before he addresses the people, 
acquires a gravity, and, if I may so speak, a moral 
glory of aspect, which enables him to preach with 
power from on high. 

It often happens, that young men are exceedingly 

embarrassed for variety. To steal the word from 

another is not only displeasing to God, but mortifying 

'to their feelings. So circumstanced, they must do their 

6* 
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n. Being thus prepared by devotion, the 
object of your sermon must be distinctly con- 
ceived ; it must fill the mind, and the heart 
must become interested in the grand design, 
or the composition will be destitute of merit 
Before any thing is written, (for you should 
never begin with the pen,) the imagination 
must be filled with the subject, and the plan 
conceived in the mind; and then the heads 
committed to writing. A minister should al- 
ways lay down his plan on paper, that he 
may arrange his arguments, and discover his 
chief forte, lest the imagination should huny 
him from the point. Hence, you perceive, 

best, procuring the necessaiy aid from authors, and 
move in a bumble sphere till they are more advanced 
in experience, knowledge, and talents. The best 
method of getting new and useful subjects, is to live in 
the spirit of the ministry; and, while walking closely 
with God, and daily studying the human heart, subjects 
will occur pertinent and useful. While they are read- 
ing the Bible regularly through, texts will strike their 
mind, and open to their view. These first thoughts 
they should instantly scratch on paper ; for, if once lost» 
they can seldom be recalled. This is the only sure way 
of becoming an useful and original preacher. Our poets 
and best writers have picked up their most interesting 
pieces from a thought in reading, or a hint in convert 
sation. 
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that every man should mark out his own 
original path. 

III. The Third rule respects inventicm ; "tod 
the sources we should here consult are two- 
nature* and piety* jS^' gtns ad hac duo, says 

* FeneloD, archbishop and duke of Cambray, says 
the same; and with his usual beauty and fulness. 
<The whole art of good oratory consists in obsenring 
what nature does when unconstrained. Ton ought not 
to imitate those haranguers, who choose always to de- 
claim, but never to talk to their hearers. On the con- 
trary, you should address an audience in such a modest, 
respectful, engaging manner, that each shall imagine 
you are speaking peculiarly to him. And this is the 
advantage and use of natural, fomiliar, and insinuating 
tones of voice. They ought always to be grave and 
becoming; and even strong and pathetic, when required 
by the subject. But you must never presume, that you 
can express the passions by mere strength of voice, as 
tiiose noisy preachers, who, by bawling and tossing 
themselves about, stun, instead of affecting their hear- 
ers. If we would succeed in raising the passions, we 
must know exactly what movements they inspire. 
Observe, for instance, what is the posture, and what 
the voice of one, whose heart is pierced vnth sorrow, 
or surprised at the sight of an astonishing object; 
remark the natural action of the eyes ; what the hands 
do; and what is the action of the body. On such 
occasions, nature appears ; and you have "but to IbDow 
it If you must employ art, conceal it so well under 
the act of iaitation» that it nay pass for nature itself 
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Gaussen, devotionem dico et naturam, ocuhs 
convertaty vereri non debet, ne in ed longd sotnb 
et parum tutd etiam ncmgatione, a portu ni' 
mihrn aberret,* Were these properly followed, 
precepts would scarcely be wanted. Piety 
and nature would suggest whatever were ne- 
cessary to be said in sermons. And we ought 
to acknowledge, on a full review of the nature 
of preaching, that it requires no great appa- 
ratus of rules. Why should a man speak in 
the pulpit otherwise than in company ? 

If that be true, you will ask, 'Why, then 
should you give rules and precepts to teach us 
the art?' These rules, I reply, are designed 
to reform the depravity of pulpit-eloquence, 
and restore men to nature, from which they 
have deviated. They have deviated from good 

But, to speak the truth, orators are in such cases like 
poets, who write elegies or other pathetic poems ; they 
must feel the passion they describe, or else they can 
never paint it well. The greatest art imaginable can 
nevQr speak like true passion, and undisguised nature. 
Hence you will always be an imperfect orator, if you 
be not thoroughly impressed with the sentiments you 
would paint, and communicate to others. — Dial, tur V 
Eloquence, 

* *Jf any one turn his eyes to these two things, that 
is, devotion and nature, he need entertain no dread of 
being wafted away too far beyond the port while on 
ihis voyage, which indeed is long and rather perilous. 
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sense to follow custom ; and piety has been 
disregarded. Hence the whole secret of good 
preaching consists in a close adherence to 
nature and devotion. 

By consulting nature, I mean, First, that 
you should be guided by the dictates of com- 
mon sense. In a preacher, this is an indis- 
pensable qualification. The more brilliant his 
talents, the more conspicuous axe his blunders, 
when deficient in propriety of thought. If 
the judgment be not a guide and a curb to the 
fancy, it is like a spirited horse, which gallops 
over the field in any direction. A minister, 
defective in this important endowment, is 
unable to maintain his influence; his weak- 
ness is presently perceived, and his audience 
is disgusted. Hence, if you wish to succeed 
in preaching, never depart horn propriety: 
this is a point few people properly regard. 
To avoid deviations, let your compositions be 
reviewed in a dispassionate and deliberate 
manner. Young people corrupt their taste 
by a fondness for ornament. — By consulting 
nature, I mean. Secondly, every man's pecu- 
liar genius.* I mention this merely to remind 

* *The trae genius is a mind of great mental powers, 
accidentally determined to some particular direction : 
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you of what I have said before, that every 
man should cultivate his peculiar endowments. 
Grood sense is uniform, but genius widely dif- 
fers. Observe, therefore, what is your natural 
mode of thinking, and follow it ; yet not so as 
to give up your judgment to its control. 

The Second source of invention is the fer- 
vour of piety, which is really an excellent 
and an abundant source; without it we be- 
come tedious and dry. But in vain do I refer 
you to this, if your hearts are attached to the 
world. Hence appears the necessity of being 
always holy. lUa est devoUonis propria dos, 
qudddum suoa in inUnum familicaritaiem insi- 
nuet, iUa dekinc fcamliariias gratiam parity in 
qud sunt omnes thesauri scpientvBj et cogni- 
tionis qui olim erant reconditi.* — Guassen, 

that quality, without which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates; always investigating; 
always aspiring ; in its widest researches, still longing 
to go forward; always imagining something greater 
than it knows ; always endeavouring more than it can 
do.'— Dr. Johnson. 

'Genius is the art of producing new beauties in 
works of imagination, and new truths in matters of 
science.'— Dr. Hartley. 

* 'This is the peculiar gift of devotion, that, while 
it insinuates itself into the most intimate familiarity 
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p. 149« I have already demonstrated, that 
nothing communicates so much unction to dis- 
course as piety. Devotio cum eeelesiasten auis 
ussit fadbus, eum rc^t extra se, nee sui satis 
compotem esse sinit : ut veri et sciti respondisse 
videatur gut interrogatits ab amico^ qttd vid po^ 
tissimtim magnos eloquentia Christiana pro^ 
gressus faceret? Si^ inqtdt, maxime ames 
Christum.* — Idem, p* 156. 

To this you will readily object, that 'preach- 
ers, destitute of piety, often make their au- 
dience weep.' Tears, I answer, are not al- 
ways a proof of a good sermon. A bad man 
who delivers sound doctrine may make an 
impression on his hearers, when they are so 

with those whom it inspires, this very familiarity after- 
wards produces that grace in which reside all the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge that formerly 
lay hidden and concealed.' 

* *When devotion with its sacred torch has inflamed 
the heart of a preacher, it carries him out beyond him- 
self, and scarcely permits him to have the entire con- 
trol of his powers. That person, therefore, seems to 
have answered with much truth and wisdom, who, on 
being asked by his friend what was the best method 
which he could adopt for making a rapid progress in 
Christian eloquence, said, *Your progress in that will 
be in proportion to the intensity of your love of 
Chriat,'* 
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candid as to sepanite his preaching from his 
morals. Tears may also proceed from the 
good disposition of the people. It was to this 
efiect that a man once said to a libertine, who 
had made him weep, J^on tua facundia, sed 
misericordia mea, extraxit lachrymas : 'Not your 
eloquence, hut my own compassion causes me 
to weep.' Here you cannot but observe, that 
if an immoral preacher Hbe capable of pro- 
ducing these efi^cts, how much more success- 
ful would he be, were his eloquence associated 
with the powerful aid of pure religion ! 

IV. A minister must do all he can for him- 
self, before he has recourse to commentators. 
I speak not here of the use one ought to make 
of those works : that shall be considered in its 
proper place. This method will develope and 
improve your genius ; whereas, if you steal 
away the books from those who are in the 
habit of plagiarism, they are confounded before 
their audience. Arguments honestly drawn 
fix)m your own mind have an air of originality, 
which convinces and persuades much better 
than a multifarious collection from other men's 
works. Besides, it emboldens a preacher: a 
sermon purely his own makes a much more 
happy impression both on his memoiy and 
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bearti than that which he has transcrihed from 
others. Make it, therefore, an inyariafole rule, 
to do all you can for yourselves; and never 
ibUow those who, before considering their 
subject, have immediate recourse to oom» 
meatators. 

V. After attending to what has already 
been advanced^ you must next catch the flights 
of the imaginaticm. Nothing must be re- 
jected, and especially when entering cm the 
habit of composition. When the ima^natioa 
is chedced, it loses its energy and fire. Hence 
I wish you rajHdly to commit to paper what> 
ever occurs to your mind^ disregarding ele- 
gance df diction ; for sometimes, while reflect- 
ing cm the apjm^riate use of a single word, 
our whcde train of thought is interrupted. 
From this you will dearly perceive my opi- 
nion, that the rough copy of your sermon is 
by no means sufficiently ccnrect for recitation. 

VI. The materials being thus collected, they 
must next be judiciously arranged. You may 
then, and not before, revise them; and, on 
finding them good, determine concerning the 
length of your sermon. Our first tiion^ts 
always require revision, and revision in a cool 
moment; for many things which seem good 

7 
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to-day, during the heat of composition, may 
appear otherwise to-morrow. 

VII. Lastly. You must write your sermons 
at full lenth. I shall enlarge a little here; 
because it is a subject upon which professors 
are divided in sentiment. Some say, that 
we may be excused from the trouble of writ- 
ing; others affirm the ccmtraiy. The former 
should inquire whether they advance this opi- 
nion through indolence, rather than from argu- 
ment; for we are naturally attached to what- 
ev^ flatters our ease. If the great masters of 
the art be consulted, they all contend for writ- 
ing. 'The pen,' says Cicero,* *is the mother 
of eloquence;' and the labour of writing is 
certainly more necessary for a man who speaks 
for God, than for an orator in a popular assem- 
bly. He must really have a consummate opi- 
nion of his abilities who thinks he can preach 
the Gospel in a proper way without prepara- 
tion. 

To this you will say, that 'the trouble is 
very great.* True ; but it is well employed ; 
and that alone should supersede all complaint. 
The habit will improve your genius, and assist 

*Lib. i.J)* Oratare, 
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your memory. *Nay,' say you, *but it exceed- 
ingly fatigues the memory." I answer, that 
you do not write for the sake of. repeating ser- 
mons, as school-boys say their task, but to 
mature and regulate your thoughts. You add, 
that 'those who preach extempore have most 
fire.' Granted: but two things are here to 
be subjoined : the cme, you must not be con- 
fined to the manuscript : the other, that writ- 
ing is a happy corrective of immoderate fire. 
When a man is warm, and carried away with 
the flame, he is pleased with his own effu- 
sions: but the hearers, not feeling the same 
emotion, may differ from the preacher. By 
yielding to his own impetuosity, he is in dan- 
ger of repetitions, and of censuring with a 
severity of which he may afterwards have 
reason to repent. 

' There are some men of happy genius, re- 
plete with knowledge and experience, and 
accustomed to correct halSts of speaking, who 
may preach extempore. But young men must 
always write till they have been several years 
in the ministry. When a man, thus accus- 
tomed to correctness and composition, is sur- 
prised, and obliged to preach on the shortest 
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notice, he will do it so as not to discover the 
want of preparation.' 



, # 



*The present mode of reading sermons is neither 
supported by example, nor enjoined by precept, in the 
holy Scriptures. In the synagogue at Nazareth, our 
Lord read a passage out of Isaiah, then closed the 
book, and gave it to the minister. Philip, in teaching 
the noble eunach, began at th« scriiiturt he wat read* 
iog, and preached Jesus. 

In favour of this practice, it is urged, that <the 
homilies of the Fathers were read in the churches.* 
This is true ; but they were read when the presbyter 
was absent or sick, and the author of the homify was 
mentioned; a practice which serraon-readen now finr- 
get. That the Fathers did not read their own homilief 
is indisputably evident, from their abounding with re- 
marks which could occur in the pulpit only, and with 
many other thoughts, which seem to have been spoken 
extempore. Their homilies were taken down by the 
notaries, and often sold without their knowledge. 

This custom has beea productive of the meat iirju- 
rious consequences to Christiaiiify» by degrading it in 
the estimation of scientific men. While the statesman 
in popular assemblies, the lawyer at the bar, and the 
professor among his pupils, can speak unencumbered 
with written preparations, it is a mortifying eonsidera^ 
tion, that the ambassadors of Christ shouU have their 
eyes mostly fixed on a cushion. The attention should 
not be confined to a manuscript, but left free to receive 
the communications of God, which kindle the heart 
with devotion; that thought may lead to thought. 
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SECTION X. 

RULES FOR REVISINO COMPOSITION. 

Your thoughts, being thus committed to 
writing, must next be coolly examined and 
revised. I would anticipate your wishes by 
enumerating the principal objects of revision, 

I. The First is rectitude of thought. Nothing 
in a sermon must offend against propriety and 
truth. The argumentation must be clear, con- 
clusive, and strong; the dignity supported; 
and what is said in one place must neither 
be contradicted nor destroyed by what is said 
in another.* 

which Is the genuine source of extemporaneous preach- 
ing; and that the eyes, the voice, and gesture, may 
give impressive force to the doctrine. Besides, the 
grandeur of a large assembly, in the act of devotion, is 
calculated to inspire eloquence and sentiments superior 
to those which usually occur in the closet. See what 
Professor Ostervald says on a preacher's varying his 
method, when he observes his congregation peculiarly 
attentive. Section xxv. Rule 9 ; and of following the 
sentiments of devotion, at the close of Section viii. 

* Closeness of argument cannot be supported with- 
out strength of intellect; and good sense unimproved 
is unable to act beyond its homely sphere. Hence 
every minister should store his mind with the princi- 
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The recital of facts must be equally correct. 
Weakness of argument is a reproach ; but it is 

pies of general knowledge ; he should make a circle 
through the sciences, fixing his principal attention to 
divinity. The sacred writings, and the best theological 
works, should be familiar to his mind. Much may be 
done in the course of seven years. Then, both in writ- 
ing and preaching, he will have an easy command of 
thought and language. His ideas will follow in order, 
like the links of a chain, or gracefully rise as the 
branches of a tree. His hearers, more than gratified, 
are still as statues ; greedy of every sentence. He has 
a foil ascendancy over their heads and hearts ; when 
he prays, they pray ; when he weeps, they weep ; and 
when he pauses, they embrace the opportunity to re- 
lieve their attention with looks of approbation. 

Of closeness and propriety of thought the Scriptures 
abound with examples. <God said. Let there be light, 
and there was light.' If we think of twenty substitutes 
for the latter n^ember of this sentence, nothing will do 
•0 well as that which stands in the text : 'and there 
was light.' The peculiar propriety of these words 
appears on recollecting, that Ood was now creating 
the worid. This propriety must not only exist in 
every sentence, but through the whole of every argu- 
ment. Truth must open to the hearer, as the land- 
scape to the traveller. Every sentence must be lumi- 
nous, and every member open with a new idea directed 
to the object as the strokes of a workman in felling a 
tree. The last sentence must especially be conclusive, 
that it may leave a good effect on the hearer. 
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much more reproachful to advance, as facts, 
things which have no foimdation« Never ad- 
duce unauthenticated facts. Those who say 
every thing on the credit of others, frequently 
expose their ignorance of history, by advanc- 
ing £dsehoods. An instance of this kind occurs 
in Mr. Claude. *The Jews,' he says, *in our 
Saviour's time, had attained a pitch of depra- 
vity never equalled at any former period.' 
Now, *it is very evident, that there never was 
more piety among them ; (Acts ii. 5, 6 ;) and 
it is equally evident from Josephus, that the 
better sort of peofde had more learning and 
liberality of sentiment than ever their fathers 
entertained. Hence, whenever you adduce 
historical facts, have recourse to primary autho- 
rities. This will require a considerable share 
of learning, though not that of a profound 
scholar. On this subject. Lastly, I caution 
you never to quit your own sphere. Some 
preachers often make very improper compari- 
sons concerning war, medicine, ai^d law. If 
you are not perfectly acquainted with those 
subjects, you ought to be silent; unless you 
would wish to expose your weakness to the 
raillery of the more enlightened hearers. 
II. The Second rule is, to say nothing but 
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what is really useful. I make a wide distinc- 
tion between what is useful, and what is trae. 
Criticisms and metaphysics may be true, per- 
spicuous, and strong ; but they do no good to 
the people. On each article, therefore, ask 
yourselves, 'What good will this do to the 
vine-dresser, the valet, and the servant maid ?' 
You should make edification your constant 
object ; and ever keep in view, that you ad- 
dress the people as the advocates of God. 

III. A Third object of revision is perspi- 
cuity. This deserves particular regard, be- 
cause of its importance : it is the soul of dis- 
course. An obscure man, by being profoundly 
learned, may do ilie more harm. Perspicuity 
consists in having simple and natural ideas d 
what we say. Things must be clearly con- 
ceived, in order to make them understood by 
others, deceive it, therefore, as a maxim, 
that common observations are best understood. 
Abstract reasonings are not apprehended by 
the body of the people. And when once a 
thought is clearly conveyed, add no more; 
lest, by fondly wishing to subjoin other obser- 
vations, you make it obscure. Perspicuity 
depends also on terms. Those which are 
scholastic, and not understood by the people, 
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mast be avoided. The same may be observed 
of metaphors and figurative language. What 
is plain to the preacher, may not be so to the 
hearer. This you will never do, unless you 
are really humble. Thus I constantly adhere 
to the grand maxim, laid down at the begin-* 
ning, Uiat you must be pious, and ever keep in 
view the edification of the people. 

Perspicuity being a distinguished excellence, 
I shall show you, further, how it may be com- 
municated to discourse. Examines and his- 
torical narratioDt may be adduced from the 
Sdipturea; which, if happUy applied, throw 
surprising light upon a subject.* Comparisons 
are equally useful to an audience^ as fully 
appears &om their being so frequently used by 

* Maseillon is a model of perspicuity and of illastra- 
tioQS of this nature. Censuring religpous characters 
for associating with the gay world, he adduces the 
oi^[>08ite example of the Herculean Hebrew. 'While 
Samson,' says he, *lired the avowed enemy of ths 
Philistines, and fax from their cities, he was revered 
among them as a man elevated of Grod to restore the 
glory of Isral: hut scarcely had he associated with 
this perfidious nation, scarcely had he formed connec- 
tions with them, and hegun to imitate their manners, 
hefore he became the pun of Gaza, and the laughter of 
their public sports.'— iSersKMsur la Ooncq^tum. 
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Jesus Christ ; but they should be selected firom 
observations familiar to the pec^le, thoug^h not 
80 low as to degrade the pulpit. Some sub- 
jects should be turned and viewed on all sides ; 
this should especially be done wh^n they are 
obscure, and when they are very important.* 
Perspicuity is likewise promoted by repetition; 
This gives you pain ; but that pain originates 
in a false delicacy. To know how to repeat 
a thought with grace, is a very considerable 
tomch of eloquence.! 

IV. A just regard must be had to simplicity. 
This may appear the same as perspicuity, but 

* Qaurin is extremely happy in turning a thought. 
He views it with a piercing eyej^ and paints it with 
surprising animation: but sometimes he magnifies 
nature, and too much afiects the orator. 

t When an amiable writer was under sentence of 
deatli, he wrote to the lord chancellor to procure a 
commutation of punishment. The letter contains a 
repetition which is almost irresistible. After enumerat- 
ing the various deg^dations he had sustained, and the 
odium thrown on his character, he adds, — *Life, in 
such circumstances, cannot be desirable. But O ! I 
have yet ties which are dear to me ; — ^I have a wife 
who never efi'ended me. I would live \ I would live i* 

The late Rev. Joseph Benson, a man greatly re- 
spected, made a frequent use of this figure, and with 
fine effect, In addressing crowded auditories. 
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it is really distinct. Sim^dicity should be the 
piedominant character of every discourse. It 
is the character of Jesus Christ; a failure herd 
is a coital fault Simplicity refuses admii$* 
sion into our sermons to every thing which is 
abstruse, too learned, and too sublime. It 
rejects all subtle and metaphysical argumenta- 
tion. Hence, when you wish to avail your- 
selves of an argument, and perceive, that you 
cannot enforce it without a series of deduc- 
tions, it had better be whoDy omitted* Sim- 
plicity should equally appear in the style, the 
delivery, and the gesture. In short, it should 
distinguish all you do. And eve^ recollect 
that you address a people to whom ostentation 
is of no value. 

V. Tou must pay particular attention to 
^er. This will very much assist the preacher 
in recollecting, and the hearer in understand- 
ing the sermon. On the contrary, the hearet 
is exceedingty confounded when there is no 
order, it being impossible &at he should follow 
the preacher. Now, to be happy in order, 
you must begin by plain propositions, and 
thence proceed to those which are compound. 
Proper distinctions contribute much to order ; 
and to introduce your heads in succession, is 
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should not discuss a subject in all its extent, 
but only according to the nature and scope of 
the text, and according to the object of your 
discourse. Were I, for instance, to preach on 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ; its nature, 
evidences, and effects Would afford a volume 
of materials ; but my text might restrict me to 
the evidences. In that case, I ought not to 
discuss the subject at large. 

*But why,' you will say, *ought not subjects 
to be discussed at large ?' In some cases, I 
grant, it is proper so to do ; and there are sub« 
jects iwhich require a full investigation ; but 
that is fair from being always necessary : and 
even when we adopt this mode, if we do not 
restrain ourselves within moderate bounds, we 
shall preach a sermon upon every phrase, and 
fall into tedious iterations. The aposUes did 
not follow this mode of preaching: their expli- 
cations are extremely simple ; and you ought 
to accustom yourselves to the same simplicity. 
Hence, when one of these subjects is taken in 
hand, you may indeed discuss it at large, pro- 
vided all you advance be really useful. Would 
to God this rule had been better observed! 
our sermons then would not exhibit so many 
redundancies and reproachful deviations. 
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VIII. The above rule, on knowii^g how 
to circumscribe your bounds, obliges me to 
add an eighth, on avoiding a common-place* 

* It is impossible for a preacher at all times to avoid 
a common-place method ; and there are occasions when 
it is, in some degree, necessary for the easy illustration 
of the subject. But we should principally be cautious 
of indulging a dry enumeration of truths, which is a 
sure sign of indolence, and want of genius. Hence 
common topics should be enlivened by a happy com- 
bination with correspondent thoughts. For instance : 
*He died for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion. Ifis love will burn to anger; his meeJcnew 
change to fury ; and his long-suffering burst in terrible 
vengeance.* — ^Db. Babbow. These turns of thought 
will animate the driest subject. 

Of common-place books, Caumbt's 'Scripture Dic- 
tionary' holds the most distinguished rank. It is a 
work of merit, and comprises nearly all that Is known 
of the history of the Bible; but the late Mr. Taylor, 
who was the editor and publisher of it> has empoisoned 
it with Unitarianisnu Kerch's *M etaphors* is really 
an ingenious work; but it has a tendency to min a 
young preacher; he gives twenty illustrations of a 
figure in which the Holy Ghost alluded only to one 
object. The Rev. Mr. Simeon's 'Collection of Ske- 
letons of Sermons' is the most evangelical and prac- 
tical of any work of this kind that we have : but we 
cannot put him on a rank with Calmet. dtelUfieium 
Theologieum a Johanne Binchio, 4to. a Latin book, 
printed at Amsterdam, in 1668, is the best and most 
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method of preaching ; that is, the saying every 
thing upcm a word found in scripture-diction- 
aries : for instance, when we explain the word 
'father/ and enumerate all its acceptations. 
It is mere idleness which induces ministers to 
adopt a mode of preaching which supplies 
them with patches of sermons abeady com- 
posed. I deem that method equally common- 
place, when we enter, like Mr. Du Bosc, into 
theological disquisitions, and start objections 
without occasion. I do not include "here all 
his disquisitions : he has some which may be 
useful.* 

copious work extant. It contains one hnndred tboti- 
Band heads of theology ; and, being printed in small 
pica, the expense is trivial. The production is a 
prodigy of genius and labour. 

*Had our apostolic Professor lived in this age of 
philosophy and eloquence, and been acquainted with 
Dr. Trusler's compositions in ioutation of manuscript, 
what would have been his sentiments on the depravity 
of the British pulpit? The Doctor has a beautiful 
sermon on providence; and in one parish, I was 
assured that three clergymen, who did duty in suc- 
cession for the absent minister, preached the same ser^ 
mon. In another, the curate delivered in the after^ 
iioon the above discourse which the vicar had read in 
the morning. 
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-■?*. 

SECTION XI. 

OF OBJECTIONS. 

Ministers being sometimea under the ne- 
cessity of making objections in their sermons, 
I deein it proper to give you a few thoughts 
upon the subject* 

L The First is, that you make aa few as 
pOEsiblei Some preachers start objections to 
an audience which otherwise would never 
have entered their minds. Unless, therefore, 
they obviously occur, pass Ihem over, lest you 
should excite unnecessary scruples in the peo- 
ple's minds. Here you must be cautious, and 
determine that point by the disposition of your 
audieoce, r^her than by your own* They 
arise more frequently from the preacher's 
fondness of argument, than from the nature of 
the subject : such especially are those which 
arise from the scholastic divinity* 

IL Whenever you bring forward an objec- 
tion, never weaken it, but state it fairly, and in 
all its native force. It is not uncommon for 
preachers to flatter a favourite cause. Bring 
it forward in a concise and open manner^ 
free from artifice and redundant worde. Mr. 
Du Bosc is very faulty, in sometimes wasting 
6* 



•^ 
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a page or two in proposing inconsiderable 
scruples. 

III. You must either resolve the objectic«i 
in a very conclusive manner, or not presume 
to state it. If the answer be not conclusive, 
by leaving a scruple on the minds of the 
audience it does more harm than good* 
Hence, I repeat what I have said above, 
that you be sparing of objections, and never 
make any but when required by unavoidable 
necessity. 



SECTION xri. 

or QUOTATIONS FBOM THE 8CBIPTURE8* 

In revising compositions, strict attention 
must be padd to the correctness of quotations. 
Of the propriety of introducing passt^s from 
the sacred writings into sermons, no one can 
entertain a doubt ; since they are very impres- 
sive, and give a brilliant sanction to discourse. 
This observation would have been redundant, 
did we not see many who have adopted a 
mode of preaching purely philosophical. . Their 
sermons contain nothing but argumentation; 
they are destitute of every vestige of the 
Scripture, though no language can be more 
happy than that for instruction and piety. 
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I. The First advice I shall give you is, 
never to quote a text in a distorted and par- 
tial way ; but with such propriety and con- 
nexion as shall illustrate the subject. 

II. Your quotations, in order to be happy, 
must be perfectly correct and full. Nothing 
produces a worse effect than a citation when 
incomplete.. I do not mean that whole pas- 
sages should be cited ; it is quite ^sufficient if 
as much be selected as corresponds with your 



III. The number of quotations should not 
be too large. You must be temperate in 
availing yourselves of the aids derived from 
the sacred volume; and never quote much, 
unless it be to' enforce some very important 
doctrines. The constant habit of quoting 
Scripture soon destroys its 0¥m effect. 

IV. When discussing subjects but little 
known, (as restitution, for example,) tiie 
chapter and verse must also be adduced ; but 
in common cases there is no need to cite the 
verse. This will require a full and familiar 
acquaintance with the Scriptures. The word 
oi truth should be written on your heart, and 
imprinted on your memory. 
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SECTION XIII. 

OP 8TTLB. 

Having in the three preceding sections 
considered what is proper to be regarded in 
revising composition, we shall, in the four 
which follow, superadd reflections on diction 
and elocution. A preacher should by no 
means neglect the exterior ; the manner of 
expressing things contributes very much to 
their favourable reception. 

I. In the First place, the style ought spon- 
taneously to arise from the subject, rather than 
from labour and study. And if it be clearly 
conceived, and deeply impressed upon the 
heart, you 'will certainly express yourselves in 
appropriate language. The passions are all 
eloquent. J^em ita fiet, says Graussen, ut ex 
plerdtttdine pectoris verba Jundat, qtUB, quia ipsa 
rerum nahtra, non cUcentis indusiria, suppeditat, 
amoto omni verborum tumore, sine uUd hjffter' 
boUi rebus non secus ac vesHs corpori tpHssim^ 
adhasrehunU Erit in iUitis siilo virile quoddam 
robur, ac plena sententiarum voces, qum rerum 
wm tarn signa erunt, qudm vivida qtUBdam et 
expresses imagines.* 

* 'For this will be the effect : From the fulness of his 
heart he will pour forth suitable expressions. And 
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II. The style must also be perspicuous, 
pure, and correct. This will require a clear 
conception of your subject, and a happy com- 
mand of language. The latter may be ac- 
quired by reading the best writers. To this 
you should apply in early life ; because, when 
a habit of bad speaking is contracted, it is not 
easily corrected.* But style should not be 

because these are furnished by the very nature of the 
matter under discussion, and not by the industry of the 
speaker, who suppresses aU high-sounding phraseology 
and attempts at hyperbole, they will be as appropriate 
to the subjects of the discourse, as a well-formed gar- 
ment gracefully befits the person of the wearer. His 
style will exhibit a kind of manly strength, and words 
pregnant with sentiments ; such words being not the 
mere signs of things, but certain vivid representations 
of them, and their express images.' 

* The following works of acknowledged merit will 
assist the student Da. Blaib's 'Lectures on Rhe- 
toric;' Dr. Bakron, on the same subject; Da. 
OoLBviB, <0n Composition;' Lord Eamxs's 'Ele- 
ments of Composition;' Quintilian's 'Institutes of 
Eloquence,' are interwoven in Blair and Barron. 
Burke, *0n the Sublime and Beautiful;' Dr. 
White's 'Sermons at the Bampton Lecture;' Fitz- 
osbornb's 'Letters ;' and Kett's works, are written 
in great purity of style. Of Addison and Johnson 
one has no need to speak. 

The French have many works on eloquence. Lc$ 
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your principal object; nor should you waste 
your time in reading new books, merely be- 
cause they are elegantly composed. With a 
view to acquire a good style, I recommend the 
transcription of beautiful passages* which occur 
in reading, and the careful perusal of this 

Belles Lettres par Rollin, and Les CEuvres de M. 
Thomas de X* AcademU FVancoise, are admirable 
essays on ancient eloquence. But as I speak only of 
what I have read, I do injustice to others. 

♦ I recommend the transcription of beauHJvl passages. 
It would very much assist a young man, if he would 
provide himself with a common-place book of extracts 
from the works of learned and able men. It would 
form one of the best treasures of his library. These 
transcriptions, and his attention to punctuation, and the 
use of capital letters, would have a happy tendency to 
make him correct and happy in the order of thought. 
If leisure could be found to transcribe and study Bishop 
Atterbury's sermon, *0n Praising God;* Dr. Robert 
South's, <0n Men's Sins finding Them out ;' Maclau- 
rin's, *0n Glorying in the Cross ;* 'The Prodigal/ in 
the 'Scottish Preacher:' to which I would add, for 
felicity of definitions, Dr. Reid's First Book en the 
Mind; he would never regret his labours. Translat- 
ing works or sermons has the same effect in fixing the 
attention. Massillon's Sur la Mort du Pecheur ; 
Sur la Con/ession, Sfc, S^c. would convince the student 
that he was but a pupil in the presence of great 
masters. 
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journal at different periods. By doing this, 
you will imperceptibly habituate yourselves to 
elevation of thought, and purity of diction. 

III. The style of the pulpit ought to be 
serious and grave ; and this may be formed by 
the study of piety and the sacred authors. 
Many phrases, virhich are graceful in conver- 
saticMi, would be ridiculous in the sanctuary. 
Of this kind are fashionable phrases, new and 
singular terms. Likewise, in preaching against 
fornication, be very cautious that nothing es- 
cape which may excite the slightest ideas of 
impurity, or give the least countenance to 
gallantry. 

IV. Style, should. Lastly, be siibple and 
natural; and it must be so in order to be 
understood by the people. But you deviate 
from this rule, I. When you are too solicitous 
about words and phrases. Were I to choose 
between a negligent and a laboured style, I 
certainly would prefer the negligent, provided 
it were natural, to that which had obviously 
the appearance of art. 2. When you seek 
afler quaint expressions, puns, and wit; a 
failing common to persons of weak under- 
standing. 3. When you use a pompuous, bril- 
liant, And elevated style : to indulge in tiiis if 
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a fault of considerable magnitude. 4. When 
you use terms of thought too refined and too 
remote from common use. They may be used 
on proper occasions, but they should always 
be banished from the pulpit, 5. When you 
use scientific terms which are not in common 
use. The labouring poor, for instance, know 
little of cHspensation, economy, idea, Sfc. They 
are equally unacquainted with the terms of 
painting. Hence the use of technical words 
should either be wholly banished from the 
pulpit, or used with explanations. 6. When 
you overstrain your subjects, and use hyper- 
boles. There is nothing which ought to be 
more cautiously avoided than exaggerations. 
Hence I exceedingly ilisapprove of those who, 
in discussing an excellent subject, fondly extol 
it above every other in the Bible. These 
strictures certainly merit serious regard. 



SECTION XIV. 

OF ELOQUENCE. 



From style it is natural to proceed to elo* 
quence. This results from the rules already 
given, and consists in adhering to piety and 
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good sense. But though those hints might be 
sufficient, I will here subjoin a few words 
more upon the subject. 

I. Previously to the acquisition of true elo- 
quence, the false, which consists in an affected 
brilliancy, a loud voice, and pompous words, 
must be renounced. If these are your sole 
objects, eloquent you will never be; there 
being nothing in them which proceeds from 
the heart.* That eloquence is equally false, 
which affects a continual jingle of expression, 
and the giving every thought a delicate turn. 
By attention to these you may acquire ap- 
plause as a beautiful speaker, but you will 
neither convert sinners, nor give satisfaction to 
persons of good understanding. To trifle in 
this way is really a sin against God. The 
hearer instead of receiving edification from 
your discourse, is attracted by the exterior 
charms. If, therefore, you would acquire 
genuine eloquence, you must first of all sub- 
due the vain ambition of appearing eloquent. 
You should by no means court applause and 
reputation. While you foster those notions 
of pride and ambition, you will never either 
preach well, or acquire true eloquence. 

* Se« a note from Fenelon, Sect. ix. pages S9, 60. 
9 
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II. Make the aiymplicity of the gospdl yoitf 
model. There is nothing so noble as the ini^«^ 
ly eloquence which is found in our Savioiff'a 
discourses, and in all the sacred vc^unie. 
There are some passages in the prophets whose 
eloquence eirceeds all imitation: Exod. zv.^ 
Job XX.; Psalm xviiin civ.; Isaiah xL, &e« 
In the epistles, likewise, ^re aie found 
several passages, which have something in 
them sp sublime and beautiful, that they can* 
not be equalled. See 2 Cor. vi., xi. ; I Timw 
vi. 11—16. 

III. Eloquence does not always ccmsist in 
the stjGength and grandeur of what we say, but 
it equally appears in calmness and simfdicity. 
Thajt man is really eloquent who insinaates 
and persuades; and this is much n^cHie easily 
done by an engaging^ address tiiui by vehe* 
mence. Out semper movet, ntmquan numd: 
'He who is always moving his hearers never 
moves them.' Hence you must not always 
pque yourselves on being paUietic, lest yon 
should so accustom your audi^ice to impres- 
sive language, that when you have need to 
affi»ct them, you will not be dde to produce 
any strong emotion. 
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SECTION XV. 

MEANS OF GAIKINO ATTfcNTXOm 

Eloquence alone is not sufficient ; it must 
be associated with those graces which com- 
mand attention and revive the hearer. The 
sore way to be heard, is to deliver doctrines 
worthy oi audience, with brevity and due 
order: it is, in fact, according to the preced- 
ing rules, to be impressed with your own dis- 
txHirse. But what I would here say respects 
the manner of preaching, rather than tiie 
things themselves ; for many advance the best 
of dociaines, and are unable to command at- 
tention. Let a man deliver a discourse who 
kfiows how to give the proper empha^s, and 
it would not aj^ear the same as it did from 
the mouth of another. Now, so to retain the 
hearer that his soul shall hang 6n the ear, 
requires the eloquence of the heart. What 
this power is, I cannot appropriately express : 
it is an indesciibable todent, which cannot be 
reduced to art. Cqmt arti^f says Cicero, eH 
decere, quod tamen unum esi quod iradi arte 
nonpcfttst. It will, however, be good to keep 
in view the following directions : — 

L When you have any thing to advance of 
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singular importance to the hearers, it is proper 
to give them notice. Tou may, for instance, 
address them in some such words as these: 
'Having listened to what has already been 
said, you ought now to redouble attention; 
fat, what I am about to add, immediately con- 
cems your h^piness.' This mode of mirth 
ducing a subject attracts the curiosity of the 
hearer, and prevents dissipation. 

n. Parentheses are equally happy in com- 
manding attention. When speaking of drunk- 
enness, for instance, without any intimation to 
the audience, you may abruptly raise your 
voice and say, 'It is reported that some of my 
hearers are habituated to this vice. Whether 
these reports be true or not, I have no means 
of knowing; but if they be true, I pray God 
to have mercy on the guilty, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ.' Tou may then calmly resume 
the thread of discourse. This never fails to 
attract the hearer's attention. 

III. Digressions may be made with the 
same success. An ungraceful digression may 
indeed occasion disgust; but, if pertinently 
introduced, it surprisingly captivates the hearer. 
Ministers, however, should seldom have re- 
course to Uiese aids ; they should be restricted 
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to important occasions, and never used without* 
intimation to the audience. . 

IV. To the above, (suggested by Mr. Gaus- 
sen,) we may add scriptuie narratives. When 
these are judiciously introduced, they produce 
a pleasing effect 

V. Elegant transitions produce an efiect 
equally fine. The passing from one subject to 
another with great presence of mind, confers 
abundant lustre to discourse. 

VI. The firequent use of interrogations, I 
have ever deemed extremely successful in 
commanding attention. They make a serious 
appeal to the heart of the hearer. Of these, 
St Ghrysostom has made an abundant use.* 

VII. You must especiaUy endeavour to 
enter into the sentiments of your audience. 
If you become so happy as to find the secret 
of developing their thoughts, you are sure to 
interest their attention. This valuable talent 
of reading your hearer's hearts, of obviating 
his scruples and doubts, you should labour to 
acquire with the utmost application. With a 
view to this, study to know yourselves, make 

* BoordaloiM often follows Chrysostom with grett 

propritty and success. St. Paul abounds with ez- 

anuples. 

9# 
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reflections on human life, and read the best 
authors. 

VIII. Exclusively of these aids, which are 
wholly confined to discourse, there are others 
respecting elocution which may be successfully 
employed. These are frequent inflections of 
tiie voice. Attentio nuUd re magis quhm re- 
currente scspius orationia similitttdine reUm^ 
dHuTf nulld conird magis qu^m varietaie eX' 
cUaiur.* Regard, however, must be had that 
these tones or inflections be always natu- 
ral and highly expressive of what you say.t 

* 'By nothing is due attention sooner diverted from 
the subject, than by the too frequent recurrence of the 
same or similar phraseology ; on the contrary, nothing 
is so well calculated to excite and keep it alive as 
variety.* 

t 'All that passes in the mind of man may be re- 
duced to two classes, which I call 'ideas' or 'emotions.' 
By *ideas,' I mean all thoughts which rise and pass 
in succession in the mind ; by 'emotions,' all exertions 
in the mind in arranging, combining, and separating 
its ideas, as well as the effects produced on the mind 
itself by those ideas,— from the more violent agitation 
of the passions, to the calmer feelings produced by the 
operation of the intellect and the fancy. In short, 
thought is the object of the one, internal feeling of the 
other. That which serves to express the former I call 
*tht language of ideas,' and the latter, *the language of 
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Pauses s^e equally successful in attracting the 
hearer's attention. Gresture also produces the 
same effect All these aids, though exterior 
only, should on no account be ne^ected; 
being of more importance than you can readily 
conceive. 



SECTION XVI. 

or BLOCUTION AND GSSTURX. 

On this subject, Mr. Le Faucher has pub- 
lished an excellent treatise.* Referring you 
to that work, I shall make but three remarks. 

I. The First respects the opinions of many 
ministers, who imagine that the exterior may 
be neglected ; and that thi graces of eloquence 

emotioii.' Wor4s are the signs of the one, tones of the 
other. Without the use of these two kinds of lan- 
guage it is impossible to communicate through the ear 
all tiiat passes in the mind of man.' — Shsbidan, On 
ike Jhi of Meading, 

*This book was translated into English in 1728, 
and entitled, <The Art of Speaking,' 12mo. It pre- 
sently ran through several editions. On this subject, 
Sheridan «On Elocution/ is the safest model. Db. 
Blair's 'Lectures on Rhetoric and the Belles Let- 
tres,' (lect. xxxiii. and zxziy.) may be consulted with 
advantage. 
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are staclied solely with a view to please. Had 
God and nature given us every endowment in 
perfection, this opinion would be just. But 
when nature is distorted by corrupt habits, she 
must be corrected by the purest models. 
Were the endowments of nature cultivated 
solely with a vieiw to please, it would indeed 
be a grand perversion of study. But if we 
really believe that an agreeable mode of speak- 
ing would have a better effect than one that is 
disagreeable, it would be extremely absurd — 
and, I might add, extremely reprehensible—* 
not to acquire it. 

II. A Second remark which demands atten- 
tion is, that ministers generally ofiend by an 
excess of action. This is occasioned by the 
inexperience of students. When entering on 
the ministry, they imagine that considerable 
action is required ; and, not knowing how to 
use it, their gestures are awkward and dis- 
torted. Thus they contract bad habits, and 
become extravagant. There is much more 
gravity in a temperate use of action ; and a 
man who uses but. little, is, for the most part, 
far more impressive whenever he feels occa* 
sion to use more. 

III. My Last remark is general. Nature 
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and devotion are the purest models of elocu- 
ticm and gesture ; that is, including the whole 
in a single word, to follow devotion and na- 
ture — ^I would say — ^the emotions of the heart 
To be happy in speaking, the heart must act 
with freedom ; except the cases in which bad 
habits have been contracted. These it must 
be the object of study and care to correct ; but 
you are now of an age in which such habits 
have not yet been contracted. 



SECTION XVII. 

or THE LENGTH OF SERMONS. 

Immoderate length in sermonv has ever 
been deemed a fault ; and one ought to add, 
that they fatigue the people; for though some 
may not complain, it certainly tends to satiate 
the audience. A dozen persons may perhaps 
be found, who say, that they are not fatigued 
with long sermons ; all the o&ers will be of a 
different mind. Besides, it is impossible pro> 
perly to recollect a long discourse. If your 
sermon be not good, it cannot well be too 
short; and if it be excellent, it is proper to 
preserve the ascendancy which it has gained 
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over the minds of the hearers. After three 
quarters of an hour, l^e attentkm will relax ; 
and from a mistaken notion of edifying, we 
are not to proceed so far as to occasion disgust. 

Conscience supplies another argument for 
brevity. This arises from the proportion and 
rank which sermons hM in the divine service, 
which must not he interrupted. The atten- 
tion of the audience must be lesenred for the 
prayers and psalms which follow ihe sermon* 
But by preaching too long, you so fatigue and 
irritate their minds as to indispose them for 
devotion. Besides^ in a numerous assembly, 
there are always some infirm people, and you 
ought to indulge a feeling regard for the 
church of God. 

The usual length of a sermon on the Lord's 
day, should be about three quarters of an 
hour ; on tiie week-days, little more than half 
an hour; on the communion-days, shorter 
still ; but on fast-days you may be the more 
at liberty. If we examine the sermons and 
homilies of the ancient Fathers, we shall find 
that they extend but to half an hour : there is 
scarcely one that would extend to a whde 
hour. 

The causes of immoderate length in sermons 
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acbe from inattentioii to the rules of precision; 
from wrong ideas of theology or of preashing ; 
and from a supposition that good preaching 
consists in over-crowding sermons. They arise 
also from losing too much time in exordiums 
and preliminary observations. Were these 
retsenched, (which may be done so as to 
leiain whatever is important,) your sermons 
would be judiciously curtailed. Beceive it 
theiefcnre as a maxim, to enter speedily upon 
the principal matter of discourse. 

I have now closed the general subject of 
jveaching. 



MSCTION xvin. 

PA&TICVLAa KVLX8 TOR TUX COMPOSITION Or 
H0MILIB8. 

SEEMOirs aze of two kmds: homilies, which 
expound the scriptures ; and sermons, properiy 
so caUed, which discuss particular subjects. 
Attention must be paid to the rules for the 
composition of each class. 

L Beginning with the fooner, the First rule 
is, to know the object of your text This must 
be perfectly understood before you reflect on 
what may be advanced upon the subject. 
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Aiming at this, never consider a text sepa- 
rately from its connexion; but inquire on what 
occasion, and with what design, it was deli- 
vered. Attend maturely to what precedes and 
follows, and to the whole scope of the subject. 
Inquire, who spoke, to whom the discourse 
was addressed, and what was their peculiar 
situation. Suppose, for instance, you should 
expound St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, or 
to the Galatians, it should be fully recollected, 
that he had in view those Christians who were 
desirous of associating the Jewish ritual with 
the simplicity of the gospel. 

IT. The second rule is, to read the text in 
the original; because, in many places, the 
versions are defective.* Historical passage! 

*/n many placet the vertione are deftetioe, — Thif 
remark of our professor and commentatcNr it jost 
LaurentioB Valla, who died anno 1466, was caoon of 
the Vatican, and secretaiy to the pope. He collated 
the Vulgate version of the New Testament with thd 
Greek text, and found nine hundred variations. Some 
of them are indeed trivial, and others are elegancies 
ntiier than finilts. His design (an exceeding^ lauda- 
ble one) was to give the church a new version of the 
Vulgate. His holiness laid an injunction on him not 
to proceed. Du Pin says, he was the fittest man in 
Europe to do that work. In reading his little volume. 
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being simple facts, are faithfully translated; 
but with regard to the prophetic and didactic 

(212 pages, 12mo.) I have marked the principal varia- 
tioDS, and found that our English translators have pro- 
fited by the labours of Valla. 

On Matt. yi. 11, the Vulgate reads. Pattern nostrum 
nqtenubstantidUmy <our sxtpbrsitbstantial bread/ 
to which he opposes the Qreek 6«iou0'iov^ supsm- 
xssENTiAL bread.' This word evidently is associated 
with Christ, <the living bread which came down from 
heaven.' — Vide Poli Synop, in loe. 

These strictures prove that a young man should 
make the Greek Testament his vade mecum; and in 
the present age of enlightened society he must be well 
instructed. If all cannot go to academies, they should 
avail themselves of private tuition. 

Many privations, I humbly confess, were my lot in 
Hie. Among those that assisted me was the late 
Robert Cair Brackenbory, Esq. of Raithby Hall. In 
Hebrew, I had difficulties ; but I took sixteen morning 
lessons from a reader at the synagogue. The worthy 
man, a German Jew, had committed the Psalter to 
memory. 

After some years, the late Rev. John Crosse, A. M. 
vicar of Bradford, under whose ministry I had sat in 
early life, finding his sight to grow dim, brought me 
his Hebrew Bible, ab Jrid MonUmOy Oeneva, 1780, 
and said, *I do not know amah that will make a better 
use of it.' .1 think he told me that he had bought it in 
that city. 

Mr. Crosse gave his riches to the poor, and empow- 
]0 
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parts, our versions are often incorrect The 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and especially the book 
of Job, are very erroneously translated. I 
speak not this to depreciate our versions, as 
less faithful than those of other nations, but to 
demonstrate the necessi^ of reading your texts 
in the original language. The New Testament 
i» better translated than the Old; the Greek 
tongue having a nearer resemblance to our 
own. But this will not dispense with your 
observance of the rule, as well with regard to 
the New Testament as the Old. 

III. A Third rule, which I repeat from the 
ninth secticm, is, that you must do all you can 
for yourselves. Proper exertions should be 

ered his ezeeuton to continue the charities. In this, 
h9 imitated his relative, the benevolent Thofnton, wbo 
had g^ven him the liviag, and to whose son he had been 
travelling tutor. 

When Mr. Crosse became quite blind, he could bury 
the dead, and perform other offices ; and in preaching, 
be was to the last attended with more than a thousand 
hearers ; indeed, he had almost that number of comrau* 
nicants the first Sabbath after he came to his charge. 
On that memorable occasion, we were stopped in the 
Eiiddle of the service, through a deficiency of bread. 
When near his exit, being led into the drawing-room, 
he said, *Death to me is only like going firom one room 
to«aothec^ 
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made ; ihe plan, at least, should, I am confi- 
Sent, be entirely your own. For this purpose 
you must read the Scriptures with attention 
and study, and acquire a perfect acquaintance 
with their figurative mode of speech. In these 
studies, concOTdances will, I am sure, afford 
you the greatest aid and information ; and you 
have full liberty to use them. JSTonjniuSt sB.ja 
Guassen, commentatores adeai, quam ipn aqua 
hareat. *A man must not go first to commen- 
tators tiU he has drawn his own well dry.* 
The best are Kircher, in Greek, Stephens 
on the Greek Testament, Brixianus's Hebrew 
Dictionary, and ConcordantuB BibUca Majorei; 
these are all works oi consideralde merit 

rV. After doing in this way whatever you 
can, recourse may then be had to commen- 
tators* The principal fault of most expositors 
is, that they have not expounded the Scrip- 
tures according to their genuine sense. This 
is owing to their ignorance of the design the 
sacred writers had in view, and to their en- 
trance on the work; prejudiced by religious 
systems.* They make the faithful, in the Old 

* This censure is too severe. But young ministers 
are not sufficiently aware how much early and peculiar 
opinions prejudice their minds in reading and expotmd- 
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Testament, speak as though they had all the 
light of the Christian church ; and as though 
they had perfectly understood our theological 
disputations. When the word *just* or 'righte- 
ousness' occurs in the Psalms, they doubt not 

ing the Scriptures. If Baxter, for instance, had dis- 
cussed the resurrection of Lazarus, after the usual 
observations on the afflictions of good men; on the 
delay, the tears, and prayers of Jesus ; and that he 
performed this miracle as the final evidence of his 
mission, for the salvation of the Jewish rulers; he 
would have improved the subject solely with a view to 
the conversion of those who are dead in trespasses and 
sins, and given to Christ the whole glory. When the 
predestinarian considers this subject, he sees it full of 
sovereign grace; crying to the dead, 'Lazarus, come 
forth !' When Dr. Price discusses the narrative, he 
finds it quite apposite to the Socinian sentiments ; and 
affirms, that 'Jesus could not work this miracle till he 
first asked the power from the Father.' Bourdaloue, 
on the other hand, finds in this history a strong con- 
firmation of tiie sacerdotal powers to bind and loose, 
and grant remission of sins. He says, *After Jesus 
Christ has converted a sinner, he sends him to the 
priest for absolution, with this injunction. 'Loose 
him, and let him go.' Ministers should be very cau- 
tious Jof misapplying their talents, by taking undue 
liberties with the sacred volume. It obstructs the 
credibility of the gospel, wounds their conscience, and 
is very displeasing to God. 
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but David was perfectly acquainted with what 
divines have lately agitated concerning justifi- 
cation.* Others quit the literal sense almost 
entirely, to seek for the mystical. The Scrip- 
tures, according to them, are full of mysteries, 
especially the Old Testament. Not content 
with the illustration of real mysteries and pro- 
phecies, they transport themselves into the 
gospel-age, and every where find mysteries, 
allegcmes, types, and prophecies in the plainest 
discourse^ and by this acuteness acquire the 

* Our author alludes to the controversy on justifica- 
tion which had agitated the whole Reforined church. 
The Council of Trent having, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth controversies of the church, stated the doctrine 
of jostificatiou, in the words of the Scriptures and of the 
Fathers, next obstinately contended for works of super- 
erogation, and thundered execrations on Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and Calvin, for denying the merit of good 
works. - Swingle [Zuinglius] divided the merits or 
righteousness of our Saviour into his active and bis 
poisive obedience ; the passive to remove our sins, and 
the active to justify our persons. The Rev. James 
Hervey, in a letter to the Rev. John Ryland, asks for 
clearer light on the imputation of Christ's active righte- 
ousness ! It was thought to interfere with the renew- 
ing of the Spirit. Our Richard Baxter, John Goodwin, 
Robert Barclay, and others, took the contrary part, and 
opposed this novel division of the Redeemer's merits. 
10* 
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appellation of 'enlightened and profound 
divines.* 

I should not forget here to censure the 
scholastic commentators. If we consider that 
the Scriptures were given for the instructicm 
and salvation of mankind ; that the discourses 
of Christ and the aposties were addressed to 
the common people, who knew nothing of 
metaphysics ; what can be more preposterous 
to the design of Scripture than these com- 
ments ? Yet they apply to every passage the 
scholastic rules, and carefully mark in a text 
what the schoolmen term materia^ forma, causa 
efficiens, finis, sxibjectum, adjunctum, Sfc, In 
every argument, they seek the major, the 
minor, and the conclusion; as though the 
Holy Spirit had taught the sacred writers to 
follow Aristotie's logic, and to address pladn 
people in artificial syllogisms. Most preachers, 
instead of seeking the sense of Scripture by 
study and prayer, have immediate recourse to 
these illusive guides, and implicitiy follow 
their decisions. 

Hence commentators must be judiciously 
selected. Those are the best who are concise, 
and illustrate the literal sense of Scripture. 
Calvin is the most judicious commentator we 
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hare ; Bollinger is next in excellence, and the 
homilies of Graulther may be read with abun- 
dant edification. The minor critics have like- 
Tnse considerable merit, but they require to be 
read with judgment. Paraphrases also are 
good. Erasmus has been uniformly admired : 
he has, however, too much wit, and too much 
affectation of politeness, both in the sentiments 
and style. Those of De Launay and Ham- 
mond have also some merit. 

Those works must be consulted, when there 
is something in the text which you cannot 
understand without literary aid, as historical 
fiicts, critical remarks, or Jewish customs ; 
likewise, to see that nothing of importance is 
omitted. On some occasions, you may be 
satbfied that your compositions are happy; 
but, at other times, you may doubt whether 
all be said which is proper, or whether it 
might not have been more happily expressed. 
In all these respects, commentators may be 
consulted for information; consequently, you 
are not to copy those authors, as many do, and 
recite fix)m the puljat the multifarious tran- 
scription. Tou should so read them for in- 
struction, as to make their sentiments really 
your own. The bee gathers honey over all 
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the fields, and^o mixes it that you cannot per- 
ceive the taste of any particular flower. Read 
them thus, and you will have no need to recite 
names. I very much disapprove of a preacher 
acquainting the peofde with what he has read : 
your private studies are not their concern. 

V. You must not enumerate in the pulpit 
the different acceptations which may be given 
of a word. Determine in your own mind 
which is best, and make that the basis of your 
sermon. By reciting the different imports of 
a word, you may excite scruples in the mind 
of the hearers, and enlarge too much. Excep- 
tion may, however, be made for obscure a|id 
difficult texts, in which the sense is really 
dubious :, here you cannot avoid enumerating 
the different explications and comments which 
are given. This should especially be done 
when you wish to superadd an interpretation 
which is out of the common way. Should 
you, for example, explain that text in St. 
Matthew, xii. 36, which says, that men shall 
give an account for their idle words ; here it is. 
incumbent to remove whatever doubts may be 
entertained upon the subject. 

VI. Critical and grammatical remarks, for 
t)ie most part, must be banished ,from the 
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pulpit They are subjects of philology, which 
the people do not understand. Remarks of 
this kind may, I grant, be made in your study, 
but I would not advise you to disclose your 
studies in public. Sometimes, I grant, when 
a text is obscure, and can be happily illus- 
trated by a critical or grammatical remark, it 
may be done. I will adduce one passage, 
respecting the potter's field, which requires 
criticism. It is not found in Jeremiah, as the 
evangelist says, but in Zechariah : Dr. Light- 
loot has fully proved, that the Jews gave the 
name of Jeremiah to the whole volume of the 
prophets. 

Vn. Tou must not dwell on the explica- 
tion of terms : for, those which are plain do 
not need it; and those which are obscure 
need it but seldom. Were I, for example, to 
expound one of the Go(^ls, the first time the 
term 'phaiisee' occurred, I would explain it, 
and briefly do so the second and third time, to 
refresh the memoiy ; but, after that, I would 
pass it over. It is the same with regard to the 
term 'mystery,' which occurs Ephesians i. 9 ; 
and vi. 19. Were I to preach upon the former 
text, I would explain it, for that is the place ;- 
but not when I preached upon the latter. 
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This rule equally applies to many other pas- 
sages. In general, nothing is so dull as the 
ejq>lication of words ; you must keep to essen- 
tial doctrines. Many preachers found reflec- 
tions on the force of terms, which the words 
themselves never implied; for the pn^hets 
and apostles spake and wrote with the utmost 
simplicity. To avc»d this, improve your mind, 
and make it familiu: with the language and 
style oi the sacred writers. Be cautious, 
therefore, not to dwell on terms, hut on what 
is essential. Were you to do this in expound- 
ing the Psalms, in which the word Lord so 
frequently occurs, in what a situation would 
you be! 

Vni. IHstinctions must be made in texts, 
as well as in terms ; between what has need 
of e3q)licatioB, and what is sufficiently plain. 
Inquire whethtf there are not things in a text, 
as historical facts, concerning which it may 
be presumed the people have no knowledge. 
These require exj^cation. I apply this to 
whole texts, many of which are understood 
the moment they are read : then all explicar 
tion is redundant. Enlarge, in all such cases, 
on the |NX>i^ety and utility of the text ; and 
introduce pertinent reflections. Were I, for 
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example, to preach upon these wordt of St« 
James, i. 2 : 'Count it perfect joy when you 
fall into divers temptations^' the ejq>lication 
might be given in eight or ten sentences ; but 
I ought to show that believers count it joy^ 
and veiy great joy, when God exposes them 
to temptations. Never, therefore, weary aa 
audience by minuteness of explication; but 
distinguish the passages which require it, many 
of which may be but slightly touched. Were 
I to preach upon the first chi^ter to the 
Romans, in which the crimes mentioned bj 
St Paul require to be explained; yet, deeming 
it preferable to say nothing of their nature, I 
would merely add, that they were too horrible 
to be named in the pulpit. But I would dwell 
at large on the abominable state of those who 
abandon themselves to dissipation* Hence^ 
when subjects of this nature are discussed^ 
never attempt to exjdain them ; but turn your 
views wholly to motives calculated to convert 
the offenders. 

IX. Invariably adhere as much as you can 
to the literal sense, which is nearly always the 
best. I wish not, by any means, to banish 
the mystical or evangelical; but here you 
must be judicious, and dwell on the thi^;9 
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T^hich the text obviously presents to t}ie mind, 
and which arise fxom tiie scope of the subject. 
Elaborate commentators often offend in seek- 
ing mysteries where there are none. To 
avoid researches after a mystical and remote 
interpretation, never consider a text detached 
from the subject: follow the thread of dis- 
course, and that will preserve you fix)m devia- 
tions. Hence I highly disapprove of those 
who give two or more interpretations of a text, 
who admit them all, and explain them in suc- 
cession. This Mr. Moras has done, in a ser- 
mon on Matt. xxiv. 28. He explains this text 
first, of the Roman, and, next, of the mystical, 
eagles. I well know that a text may be con- 
sidered in different views ; but there is a wide 
difference between applying it in different 
views, and giving it different interpretations; 
for there is never more than one. When you 
preach, for example, on those Psalms in which 
David speaks of the deliverances which God 
had graciously vouchsafed to him, you may 
with propriety apply them to the deliverances 
which he now works for his saints; and to 
those he will work for his church in the latter 
day. But you would mistake exceedingly, to 
affirm that David had in view any other than 
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those he has named. Hence the exjdication 
must never be confomided with the application. 

X. Whenever ypu have fixed on a text, en- 
deavour to discover its principal doctrine. By 
examining it judiciously, you will be able to 
detach the circumstances from the essential 
point on which you ought to dwell. If this 
be not done, your time is wasted on unimpor- 
tant preliminaries ; and when you come to the 
principal doctrine, the time for the sermon is 
neady expired: being thus embarrassed, you 
dismiss it with a slight discussion.* Never, 
therefore, enlarge on the circumstances in a 
text; and, by confining yourselves, according 
to rule, within due bounds, and not exhaust- 
ing subjects, you will become habituated ta 
propriety. 

XI. Avoid, likewise, in expounding the 
Scriptures, all useless questicms and objec- 
tions. When you indulge in curious queries, 
the people cannot follow, nor retain what you 
have said. Notwithstanding, this is a very 
common fault among preachers. It proceeds 
from their want of sense and judgment. Men 
of good understanding never amuse them- 
selves with trifles. JlquXla wm capiat muscas: 
'The ea^e does not catch flies.' It not unfis* 

11 
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quently proceeds also from an ostentatious 
wish to display their learning ; with this view 
they weary themselves with puerilities. In 
preaching on the Ganaanite, Mat xv. 21, a ' 
man of weak head would stay on circum- 
Man£es, and endeavour to assign reasons for 
our Saviour's visit to the coast of Tyre and 
Sidon ; instead of which, he ought simply to 
consider the scope and design of the text. 

Xn. Miracles and narratives, being nearly 
similar, require to be discussed in the same 
way; for miracles are really histories. To be 
happy in the illustration of this class of texts, 
requires an improved understanding. You 
must endeavour, if possible, to explain the 
whole at once, making a rapid progress; for 
they never appear so beautiful as when exhi- 
bited in one entire view. You should never 
divide them into two or more discourses with- 
out particular reasons. 

In texts of this kind you must enlai^, not 
on words, but on things. I do not mean, that 
they have no terms which require attention ; 
for those which are obscure, or which refer to 
Jewish and Gentile customs, ought to be ex- 
plained. But, the narration being extremely 
mmple, there is no need to stay on terms; it 
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would really be a waste of time. Texts of thiff 
nature require reflections rather than explica* 
tions; and, being perspicuous, they are well 
adapted for that purpose. To discover on what 
&08e reflections should turn, pay attention to 
the leading facts, and carefully distinguish the 
minor circumstances from the principal, that 
you may always dwell on what is important* 
The improvements of these texts should some-^ 
times be doctrinal, and sometimes moral ; and 
when miracles are discussed, you ought never 
to forget to draw inferences for the confirma- 
tion of religion.* 

XIII. I shall speak next of allegories, simi- 
litudes, and whatever may be termed compari- 
son, type, or parable. These texts not being 
clear as histories, require judicious illustration; 
being the rocks on which weak minds are cast 
away. Here you must often concisely dwell 
on words. It is unimportant to say whence 
the parables are derived ; but, when they refer 
to customs not in present use, some illustration 
must be given. For example, in preaching on 
the parable of the virgins, you should say, that 
it was an ancient custom for the young people 

* See note at the close of this Section, page 121. 
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to precede the bridegroom at midnight i^'ith 
lamps or torches, as in Homer. 

Never, in similes, stay on circuroistances, 
which are introduced merely for unity and 
ornament ; but aim at the intention, and come 
immediately to the principal design. In every 
parable, or simile, there is one grand point cm 
which you must enlarge; leaving the things 
designed, if I may so speak, for deccnration. 
This may be illustrated by a {ncture rejdete 
with incidents; but, to estimate its beauty, 
you must contemplate the principal characters* 
For instance : in the admirable parable of the 
prodigal son, there is one place which says, 
that the elder brother, oa approaching the 
house, heard music and dancing, and was 
offended. Now this is not the place to dwell 
cm dancing, or to say why he was ofiended ; 
these being merely circumstances on which 
you should not enlarge. 

Hence, texts of this nature should never 
be stretched too far ; though some preachers, 
when discussing a type, seem as if they would 
never conclude. They apply to Jesus Christ 
iht smallest ornaments of the priestly robes. 
When they come to a place in which Christ 
is called 'bread,' they begin by minutely ac- 
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quainting us with the process of baking. 'The 
grain/ say they, 'is ground at the mill, then 
mixed in the vat, and aflterwards baked in the 
oven; so was Jesus Christ bruised and op- 
pressed with affliction.' Instead of all this 
trifling, they should plainly say, that 'Christ is 
called 'bread,' because he nourishes the soul, 
as bread sustains the body.' The same may 
foe observed with regard to manna. All alle- 
gorizing of thb kind is mere wit, and incapa- 
ble of conveying the least edification to the 
people. 

XIV. In the high rank of prophecies, place 
no texts, but those which are really such. 
Some authors fondly imagine that the whole 
of the Old Testament is prophetic. The class 
of prophecies must, however, be restricted to 
those so designated by the Holy Spirit; to 
those quoted in the New Testament; and to 
those which have so obvious a reference to 
Jesus Christ, that nothing can obstruct their 
reception. The literal sense of a prophecy 
must be established before you proceed to the 
accomplishment. I notice this, because the 
terms in most prophetic passages are obscure 
or figurative. In hbtorical texts, the versions 
generally accord; but in the prophetic, it is 
. 11* 
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otherwise. Hence we may infer ^ that the 
terms are laconic and obscure, and require a 
competent knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 
But when the sense is clear, you may proceed 
immediately to the accomplishment; which 
should be so luminous and striking, as to leave 
no doubt on the audience concerning the 
reality of its completion. 

In attacking the Jew, texts of this nature 
are highly useful. Isaiah vii. is well adapted 
for this purpose: though it is not proper to 
treat upon such subjects before the less in- 
structed. They are equally useful in attack- 
ing infidels. No c^portunity should escape of 
confirming the divine authority of our religion. 
In my opinion, there are no proofs of the 
being of God, and the truth of Christianity, 
more conspicuous than those derived from the 
happy discussion of prophecies. 

XV. Texts on Christian experience, and 
such are most of the Psalms, should be treated 
with some variation of method. The language 
of piety being simple, you must neither stay 
on terms, nor enlai^e on argument. In the 
Old Testament, however, attention must be 
paid to words, as our versions are not always 
successful in expressing the original. Fix on 
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the plain sense of the text, and on its principal 
emotions. When you speak on a verse which 
expresses the same sentiment hy different 
phrases, never discuss them separately, but 
give the meaning in a general view. To be 
successful here, enter fully into the mind of 
the speaker, and, placing yourselves in his 
circumstances and situation, attend to the feel- 
ings of your own heart. But this advice is 
given in vain, if, to this day, you are unrege- 
nerate and unacquainted with devout affec- 
tions. Your-chief aim should be to communi- 
cate to the audience the emotions which you 
describe. This properly belongs to the appli- 
cation ; but here the explication should be so 
managed, as to warm their hearts with the 
piety of inspired men.* 

* Ostervald b perfectly right. No man can preach 
experimentally unless he be habitually devoted to God. 
Piety is a flame which mortals cannot feign. They 
may paint it in eloquence, but a painted flame is desti- 
tute of heat. Hence, ministers must be pious, in order 
to be useful ; and every Sabbath, in the morning, they 
should, with few exceptions, preach on experimental 
religion. The people attend, not so much to learn 
doctrines as to hear something of heaven', and to be 
enkindled with heavenly affections. If this be want- 
ing, they will become discouraged, and stray like hun- 
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XVI. Texts of doctrine and morality must 
be judiciously selected ; and, after the selec- 
tion, you should principally aim at pen^icuity 
and simplicity. The explication ought not to 
be interspersed ^ith affecting and pathetic 
emotions: addresses to the understanding 
should be restricted to that alone. The dis- 
cussion of these subjects, should be extended 
just so far as is proper for the illustration of 
the text, or the design, and no farther. This 
will preserve you from a common-place 
method; and no exception should be made 
to it, but when a subject is thoroughly investi- 
gated. Texts of morality are, in general, ex- 
tremely useful ; and they should often be laid 
before the people. Here you should enlarge ; 
for relative duties require a more copious 
discussion than those of doctrine. We shall, 

gry sheep from a barren pasture. Hence, we shonld 
help them to express the sentiments of devotion, by 
interspersing our sermons with ejaculations, and thanks- 
givings. This was the primitive method of preaching. 
The apostles could not speak long of the goodness of 
God without devotion. The flame kindled their hearts, 
and it broke forth in powerful effusions of prayer and 
praise. See exaqiples, Rom. i; 2 Cor. i. 8; Eph. I. 
15—23; iu. 14—21 ; 2 Thess. iii. 5; 1 Peter i. S— 12; 
Rev. i. 5, 6, &c. 
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therefore, proceed to give them a more par- 
ticular consideration. 



1 



Note, page 115. 

Bouhdaloue'3 method of improving^ Bcripture- 
narrativefl is worlbj of imitation. I have translated 
the folio wing as a specimen : 

* 'There came wise meQ from the east to Jermalem,' 
In the mystery of this day we find the actompliahment 
of Simeon's words: *Tbia child shall be set for the 
rising and falling of many,' He waii a principle of 
elevation to the magi, and of ruin to Herod, He exe- 
cuted the judgmertt of which he ailerwarda spake; 
enlightening some, and blinding others. The magi ar^ 
enligfateDed, while Herod and the Jews are blinded* 
He has hla fan In his hand ; be discerns the hearts of 
men ; predestinating aome, and reprobating others r a 
mystery which we are not pennitted to sound, but 
in which I ought, notwithstanding^ to find tnstmction 
for you. 

■I. In the magi, who sought the Son of God, we 
have a model of sound wisdom for the elect, and all 
true Christians. Let us therefore examine the charac* 
ters of their faith, 

*1. In its commencement: in their promptitude to 
follow the call of Heaven. This was the first efiect of 
the magics faith, and the first -ihiits of that exalted 
wisdom which disposed and qualified them to seek the 
Saviour. As soon as they saw his star, they came to 
do him homage. Hence, to seek God in the zealous 



I 
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way of a fidthful soul, is not to reason, not to deliberate, 
but to execute and act without delay. It is a resolu- 
tion to surmount every difficulty. The magi left their 
country, their families; a farther character of their 
infant faith, and new proof of their eminent wisdom. 
If we wish, like them, to find the Saviour, we must 
vanquish the difficulties which discourage our indo- 
lence, and obstruct our path. 

•2, In its progress: in their well-supported con- 
stancy, when the star disappeared. Their faith was 
neither embarrassed nor disconcerted. They went and 
acted as before. Here appears the endowment of hea- 
venly wisdom. It is to these trials that God some- 
times exposes us after conversion. He suspends some 
of our sensible comforts ; he leaves us in some sort to 
ourselves, that it may afford him occasion to mark our 
constancy. What in the interval did the magi do to 
supply the defect of the star ? They informed them- 
selves ; they had recourse to the priests and doctors of 
the law. And we ourselves ought to acquire illumina- 
tion and comfort under clouds in the same way. We, 
as well as they, have ministers to whom we ought to 
apply. The magi teach us something more; and what 
is it? To seek God with a noble contempt of all human 
respect. In the midst of Jerusalem, and in the pre- 
sence even of Herod, they asked for the new-born King 
of the Jews. 

<3. In the perfection of their faith. They came to 
Bethlehem; they found Jesus Christ in a manger; 
and, notwithstanding the humility of his state, they 
acknowledged him for their Sovereign. Perfection of 
&ith ! they not only adored him as Sovereign of the 
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world, but worshipped him as God. Perfection of 
faith ! they made him mysterious offerings, expressive 
of his divinity, his humanity, and sovereignty ; for so 
signify the incense, the myrrh, and the gold, which 
they presented. Thus strangers came from afiir to seelc 
Jesus in Judea, while he was renounced by the Jews 
surrounding the place of his nativity. And who 
knows whether Grod will not resume our neglected 
talent of faith ? Who knows whether he will not take 
it from us, and send it to the heathen? 

*II. We have a portrait of the blind wisdom of 
reprobate and wordly men, in Herod's persecution of 
Jesus Christ. 

<1. This false wisdom is enmity with God. It 
attacks him ; it revolts against him. What did Herod 
not attempt in order to destroy the infant King? Now, 
all he did was dictated by unsound policy. How 
often is it also that crafty worldlings, profane as Herod, 
oppose Jesus Christ, with views equally interested and 
hypocritical ! 

<2. Grod is at enmity with this reprobate wisdom. 
What did the new-bom Saviour do on his part to con- 
found the policy of Herod ? (1.) He troubled him. 
Herod was assailed with a thousand suspicions and 
fears. 'Nothing,' says Chrysostom, <is more capable 
of troubling a proud prince, than a God poor and 
humble.' (2.) He made him odious. Herod,. to gra- 
tify his ambition, became the horror of human nature ; 
and who is more odious than a Worldling, who sacri- 
fices every virtue to Us interest and fortune ! (8.) He 
confounded his counsel. In vain did Herod massacre 
the infants of Bethlehem and its vicinity ; Jeius Christ 
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escaped. And in vain does the worldly man, with all 
his boasted wisdom, desire happiness; he never obtains 
his wish. (4.) He made him, in defiance of himself 
subservient to the designs of Providence. Herod de- 
termined to extirpate the name of IsraePs infant King; 
but his measures concurred to make him the mm« 
distinguished. How often have we seen impious men 
do the same ! But, by the secret arrangement of Pro- 
vidence, their crimes have recoiled upon their own 
heads. Let us then for ever renounce the wisdom of 
the world, which is reprobate ; and let us follow the 
wisdom of the gospel, to seek and find our God.* 

In justice to Bourdaloue, I ought to apprise the 
young student, that, though he uses the terms 'predes- 
tination, reprobation,' Sec, he uses them as the primi- 
tive Fathers did. He says that Grod discerns mankind 
in predestination. His sermon on Redemption puts 
his sentiments beyond dispute: <Behold the Lamb 
of Grod, which taketh away the sin of the world.* 
John i. 29. His division is, 

<I. Can we conceive a redemption in its principle 
more free? 

*U. A redemption in its merits more abundant? 

*III. A redemption more universal in its extent? 
It comprises all mankind ; all in general, and each in 
particular.' Redemption la plu8 universeUe dans $on 
etendue, Tbus Us hommes y sont compris: ious en 
general ; chacun en particulier. 

We have in England fine specimens of this kind 
of preaching. Bishop Butler's character of Balaam is 
admirably executed; but we are grieved to find the 
sermon conclude with a few dry reflections : he ought 
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to have thundeied against avarice and hypocrisy in 
the sanctuary. Mr. Robinson*s 'Scripture Characters* 
is the most evangelical model. He is judicious, pious, 
and popular. We need not be dispirited at his having 
apparently exhausted each character: genius will 
still be original. Cheminais, Saurin, Bourdaloue, and 
MasiUon have severally discussed the history of the 
woman who wept at our Saviour's feet; and the 
variety of their method affords ample encouragement 
for others to follow. 



SECTION XIX. 

OF DOCTRINAL, MORAL, AND OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 

Having hitherto addressed you on the sub- 
ject of homilies, or sermons which expound 
the Scriptures, I shall now proceed to those 
which, in the ancient church, were properly 
termed ^sermons,' and where the text is in- 
troduced merely as a pretext to the subject 
intended for discussion. On this kind of ser- 
mons I need not enlarge; most of the rules 
already given being applicable here. In gene- 
ral, you must not dwell long on the explicar 
tion of the text ; but, supposing the sense to 
be understood, immediately apprise the audi- 
ence of your design. If, however, there are 
any observations which would throw light Dn 
12 
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the tubject, the terms in that case may be 
allowed a short explification, before you enter 
on the subject. 

When you wish to preach on doctrines, the 
First rule is to select the most important I 
exceedingly approve of your illustrating the 
truth of Christianity, the necessity of regene- 
ration, the resurrection, and future judgment: 
they are weighty subjects, and calculated to 
promote piety. On the other hand, I should 
very much disapprove of your insisting on 
those which are abstruse and difficult ; ad the 
decrees, predestination, &c., which the curi- 
osity of men might exceedingly abuse. 

II. The dpctrines you discuss must be fully 
proved. Their nature must be defined by just 
and clear ideas ; and the necessity and truth 
of them so demonstrated, that the people may 
easily understand what you wish to teach. 
There are others, whose nature only requires 
explication: I would say, that you should 
sometimes explain the nature, and sometimes 
enforce the truth, of a doctrine. Had I, for 
instance, to preach upon the resurrection of 
the dead, I should deem it preferable so to 
establish the truth of the doctrine, that the 
Necessity of a resurrection might fully appear. 
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ni. To be happy in establishing a doctrine, 
the pro(^ must be perspicuous and simple; 
and you must never have recourse to argu- 
ments inevident and obscure. The plainest 
proofs are always the best. Never, therefore, 
pique yourselves on saying pretty things out of 
the common way. 

IV. Subjects of doctrine should vary from 
those of morality in regard of brevity; tiie 
former should be shorter than the latter: for, 
every man of understanding and attention will 
readily comprehend what you wish to teach. 
Qui breviier dicuni, says Cicero, docere po8» 
sunt 'Those who use brevity of speech are 
the most able teachers.' But when it is requi- 
site to touch the heart and move the passicms, 
more time will be required. 

v. In doctrinal subjects, inquity should be 
made, whether there be not some error to 
refute ; and if so, it must be completely eradi- 
cated. Referring you, on this head, to my 
former remarks, I shall only caution you con- 
cerning the impropriety of refuting errors 
unknown to the people; and of entering, 
without occasion, into disputation ; a common 
fault of the German preachers. 

VI. The Sixth and, indeed, the principal 
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rule, is to discuss your doctrines with a view 
to their proper end ; that is, invariably to the 
advancement of piety and holiness. 

Sermons on morality, being of the last im- 
portance, require a copious consideration. The 
texts here, as well as the doctrine, must be 
judiciously selected. On this head, I have 
already spoken of general and particular utility, 
and directed you to make the wants of the 
flock a primary Consideration. 

2. The Second rule is, to give a just idea of 
the virtue or the vice of which you treat. 
Hence, when speaking of virtue, you must not 
only delineate its characters in a perspicuous 
manner, but also how far it should extend. 
It is th& same with regard to vice, which must 
be suppressed by excision. Morality, it is 
obvious, must be discussed at large; vague 
declamations having no effect Your descrip- 
tion of covetousness, for instance, should be 
so appropriate, that misers may discover them'* 
selves in the portrait. But all misers are not 
of the same temper. Some are only too parsi- 
monious ; some amass riches, through the pride 
of wealth ; and others, to gratify their luxury 
or their lust. This subject must be so managed, 
that one miser shall have no excuse for throw- 
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ing the blame upon another. Be therefore 
judicious, and never, as we are apt to do, over- 
strain the subject. Likewise, when enforcing 
a duty, never require of men more than God 
has required : if this be done, the audience 
will at once revolt against you. And when 
repressing vice, supersede those maxims of 
morality which are extravagant and severe. 
Discretion here, and a lenient disposition, will 
be adequate sources of instruction. 

3. After having given a just idea of a virtue 
or a vice, then superadd the motives which 
should induce men to cherish the virtue or 
avoid the vice. Indeed, a portrait of virtue 
should, of itself, be motive sufficient to induce 
us to follow it : but, as men are insensible of 
its beauty, God has showed us by reason and 
revelation, that we ought to enforce its obliga- 
tions by impressive reflections : and to make a 
selection of the best motives, requires a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the human heart 
You can never know them but by reflecting 
seriously on your own experience, and on 
those evangelical motives which to you have 
been the most effective. Be sure here to 
select the most impressive ; that is, such as 
12» 
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are derived from the Scriptures, or deduced 
from our duty or our interest. 

4. Reply must be made to the evasions of 
wicked men. Endeavour, therefore, so to 
develope those evasions, as to perceive the 
plausible grounds on which they would dis- 
pense with duty, and the latent ties by which 
they au-e attached to vice. In proportion as 
you dispute against an habitual sinner, he will 
instantly, in his own mind, retort on you, and 
oppose tacit objections ; which you must cau- 
tiously obviate. And an accurate knowledge 
of these objections can be derived from no 
source but self-knowledge. On this subject all 
the books in the world will comparatively be 
of no use. Ezekiel xxxvii. 2. The illusive 
grounds on which mankind extenuate guilt, 
must likewise be developed. A man, for 
instance, shall commit a crime, and vainly 
presume, that, because he has wept and 
prayed, or distributed alms, he has nothing 
more to do ; though all his reform may have 
proceeded from impure motives. 

5. Having reason to suppose your audience 
convinced, by proceeding according to these 
rules, you must then pdnt out the means by 
which they should habituate themselves to 
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the practice of mortility and piety. Eiqperience 
may have already instructed you in the great 
importance of being explicit in suggesting the 
means. You have fully and frequently per- 
ceived the necessity of reforming a sinful 
habit, but felt your own weakness, and been 
embarrassed as to the successful means. Hence 
you may readily conceive, that sinners are 
in the same situation; and, consequently, 
that a minister ought to assist them. The 
path of piety should be rendered pleasant, and 
it will most assuredly lead them to a happy 
issue, provided they walk in the spirit of the 
gospel. It should be proved, that God, in the 
early progress of piety, accepts of good inten- 
tions and feeble efforts, whenever they are 
really sincere. 

6. Cases of conscience must be faidy pro- 
posed and judiciously resolved. This is an 
admirable way of touching an audience, and 
making their conscience delicate: when that 
is done, you may easily persuade them to any 
duty. The great neglect of this is a constant 
obstructicm to the ministry. Cases of con- 
science are better received than pointed re- 
proof. Should I, for example, speak against 
extortioners in trade, or usurers, and explicitly 
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say, *Unhappy men! till restitution be made, 
saved you never can be ;' I should really not 
produce so fine an effect, as though, after 
endeavouring to attract attention, I should say, 
'Do you ask whether a man who does these 
things be in a state of salvation, and what he 
ought to do under these circumstances? I 
answer. He ought to do so and so.' Certain it 
is that these indirect reproofs, which avoid 
personalities, would make the deeper impres- 
sion upon the heart. 

From what has now been said, you wiU 
easily perceive in what way the application of 
doctrinal and moral sermons should be made. 
Sometimes the uses and improvements may be 
reserved to the close, and sometimes subjoined 
to the heads of discourse. If you believe the 
audience to be already affected, then con- 
clude; but if something impressive yet re- 
mains, make an application. Moral subjects 
can never be properly discussed without ex- 
tending to considerable detail.* Care how- 
ever, should be taken, that this detail be not 
insipid, and so il^nworthy the pulpit as to occa- 
sion the disgust of your audience. 

* See the Note at the close of this Section, page 18{^. 
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VI. Occasional seniMms may properly be 
classed under this head. These are preached 
on days of fasting and thanksgiving ; on fune- 
ral, sacramental, and other occasions. The 
rules already given must, with proper varia- 
tions, be followed here. 

1. You should restrict yourselves to the 
occasion, and not to the text, especially when 
it does not perfectly correspond with the duty 
of the day. But where the correspondence is 
happy, the text may be fully explained. Sup- 
pose, for instance, I should preach on the com- 
munion-day, from these words: 'Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat,' &c., 
the text might be fully discussed. 

2. The people on these occasions, being, as 
is generally supposed, peculiarly disposed for 
devotion, you must suppress whatever is too 
didactic, and enlarge in your application, 
availing yourselves of the emotions inspired by 
the solemnities of the day. You must re-ani- 
mate their zeal, and augment their devotion, 
assisting in the formation of good resolutions, 
and in carrying them into full effect.* 

* If piety be the principal object of a fast, our poli- 
tieal sermons during the late war fall under censure. 
With a few exceptions^ piety has been little regarded. 
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3. Great care must be taken not to suggest 
to the people the idea of restricting their 
devotion to sacred occasions: they are of 
themselves but too ready to terminate their 
worship with the celebration of the day. If 
you perceive that their hearts have been 
touched, you should so resume the charge in 
the ensuing discourses, that their piety, far 
from becoming languid, may acquire new en- 
ergies and constant increase.* 

Oar divines seem rather to have attempted an imitation 
of the harangues delivered in Parliament. Their dis- 
coones exhibit a collection of floweiy observations, 
destitute of energy and force. If those gentlemen, 
before sending their pieces to the press, had calmly 
compared them with the speeches of Pitt, Orey, Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, Lauderdale, &c., they would have 
found strength and eloquence in the statesman, and im- 
becility in the divine. Opposed as we were to a for- 
midable foe, menacing the country with *the army of 
England,' and Ireland with his grand fleet in Bantry 
Bay ;— I say, that those sermoni were inefficient re- 
medies for the evils of the age. 

* We may observe, at the close of these golden rules, 
that the minister who would have a course of ser- 
mons tolerably well arranged, should begin with the 
essentials of Christianity :~the being and perfections 
of Ood; the divinity of Christ; the original dignity 
and the subsequent fall of man ; the offices and atone- 
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znent of Christ ; the doctrine of the Spirit ; the new 
birth ; sanctification ; death and jadgment, heaven and 
hell, &c. &c. The Second class of sermons should be 
on particular vices and virtues. Dr. Evan's 'Chris- 
tian Temper* is a model : yet on most occasions I 
should prefer Watts, on 'whatsoever Things are love- 
ly,* and Wesley, on 'our Lord*s Sermon on the 
Mount,' who often includes several virtues in one dis- 
course. The Third class should be homilies, or ser- 
mons which expound the holy Scriptures ; and a man 
may, by observing this method, take long texts, and 
feed the flock. But you would frustrate your minis- 
try, if you should preach on mere morality, and not 
base eveiy virtue on the love of Grod shed abroad in 
the heart. 'The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,* 
&c. 'The Whole Duty of Man,* as a system of morals, 
is deficient here. Archbishop Tillotson, Matt. vii. 
12, 'on, the exact Righteousness between Man and 
Man,* excels in argument. Bishop Sanderson, on 
*Cases of Conscience,' deserves attention. He who, 
after being twenty years in the ministry, can produce 
a hundred original sermons of the First and Second 
class, is really a man of genius and industry. 



Note, page 132. 

BoTTBDALOVE perfectly agrees with Ostervald. He 
gives moral subjects an adequate discussion. Take 
an example on slander, a vice from which ministers 
should especially be free. The text has no connexion 
with the subject) the priests being obliged to preach 
on the gospel for the day. 
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*They brought unto him a man who wis deaf and 
dumb. Behold a strange thing. In one moment the 
Son of God untied his tongue, and gave him the use of 
speech. But in vain did he attempt to shut the mouth 
of the surrounding multitude : the more he enjoined 
them to silence concerning the miracle, the more they 
publish its glory. So indeed we ought to speak as 
this multitude, giving glory to God: — ^bnt we speak to 
traduce our neighbour, and destroy his reputation. 
Hence, I wouM take occasion to address you on slan* 
der ; an artful and criminal licentiousness, which ought 
to be suppressed for the good of society, and the salva- 
tion of mankind. If we acknowledge our evils, 
nothing more is often required to effectuate a cure. 
But I speak to* day of an evil much more deplorable, 
being voluntary; and much more pernicious, being 
habitual; it is the sin of slander. There is no sin 
more universal, which quite astonishes me, for tiro 
reasons : — 

*I« 1. Of all sins, there is none more base and odious 
than slander. (1.) Because he who speaks against 
you is either your enemy, or your Mend, or an indiffe- 
rent person. If he be your enemy, it is either hi^red 
or envy that prompts him to a crime which has ever 
been regarded as despicable and mean. If he be your 
friend, how perfidious must it be thus to violate the 
obligations of amity ! If an indifferent person, why 
does he traduce you ! He has not offended you, nor 
have you offended him. (2.) Slander attacks the 
honour of others ; and of what arms does it avail itself 2 
A sort of arms which has ever been deemed reproach- 
fttl ; these ate the arms of the tongue. (8.) What time 
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xloes be choose to give the blow? Tbat, when one is 
the least prepared for defence; or when the person 
traduced is absent. (4.) Slander, that it may corrode 
with more efl^t, commits three other faults : — Of some 
occarrences, it mostly speaks in secret ; it endeavours 
to paHiate and please ; it corers itself with a thousand 
pretexts; which have the semblance of equity. 

<2. There is no sin more odious to Qod and man : 
To Qod, who is love and charity ; to man, whom it 
assails with so much licentiousness. Hence, the Scrip- 
tures represent such a man as formidable and danger- 
ous, on account of the numerous mischief he every 
where occasions. «But,* say you, *we are diverted 
with hearing farm.* I grant it; but at the same time 
that you are pleased and diverted, you despise and hate 
Mm, For, though you take pleasure in hearing when 
others are concerned, you fear for yourselves; well 
jttdging that you will not be better treated when occa- 
sion serves. 

*n. There is no sin which more seriously involves 
the conscience, or imposes upon it more rigorous obli- 
gations. It is a sin against justice. All injustice to 
our neighbour involves consequences dangerous to 
salvation ; and of all kinds of injustice, there are none 
which affect us more closely and awfully before God. 

<1. Because the required reparation of honour is 
extremely delicate and important. Tou must repair 
the honour you have snatched from your brother ; and 
no power can dispense with the duty. You must 
repair it as far as is proper, because it is dear and 
precious. Tou must repair it, even at the expense of 
13 
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your own honour. And we well know how difficult it 
is to consent to this kind of humiliation. 

*2. Because the required obligation admits of less 
excuse, and has fewer claims to the palliation of self- 
love. When we speak of the restitution of goods 
fraudulently obtained, we may sometimes dispense 
with the dufy on the ground of absolute impossibilify. 
But when honour is concerned, what can we say? 
To detail pretexts, would be to excuse the crime. 

<S. Because the obligation extends to a multitude of 
consequences, which should make every conscience 
tremble. Slander, besides the wound of honour, is 
productive of numerous wrongs. That young person, 
for example, has no more hope of establishment in the 
worid, after your defamation. All his fortune is lost 
by a single slander, which you have propagated. See 
then what you have to repair ! Is it not hitherto sub- 
ject of surprise, that a sin which involves so many 
consequences should be so little regarded ? And is it 
not more surprising still, that it should be conunitted 
by persons who make a profession of severe morality, 
and who largely insist on the restitution of honour as 
an essential point? Let us learn then to be silent 
when the reputation of our neighbour is concerned ; 
and let us learn to speak when it is our interest to 
restore him the honour we have taken away.' 



PARTS OF DISCOURSE- 



SECTION XX- 

OF EXORIMtlMS. 

It now rcmalug to speak of the parts of 
discourse. On the First of these, we shall 
enter by an inquiiy, Whether an exordium be 
always necessary* On this subject I would 
not decide ; they may sometimes be made, 
although the utility be very inconsiderable. 
Thb, being the less essential part, should 
always be. concise. Exordium plonk artem 
faietuTj ims tmtem omnia revocamtts ad na- 
tum puros ef limpidisnmos fontes. ^An exor- 
dium/ says GausseUj ^plainly indicates art; 
but we recall you to the very pure and limpid 
fountains of nature,' Erasmus was nearly of 
the same opinion ; at least he argues warmly 
against long and laboured exordiums; and 
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affirms, that the truths a man delivers are of 
themselves sufficiently interesting to attract 
the attention of his audience.* 

Most preachers of this age are, however, of 
a different opinion. Among these Mr. Claude 
gives himself much mistaken trouble to show 
their necessity. There are occasions, I grant, 
on which an exordium is proper; as when 
you preach on extraordinary days, or address a 
new congregation. Exclusively of these, give 
yourselves no concern about them. The time 
spent in making exordiums is mostly lost both 
to the preacher and the people. But when- 
ever you feel disposed to make them, the fol- 
lowing observations may be worthy erf regard. 

I. Never begin c<nnposing a dbcounte by an 
exordium; that should rather be left to the 
close. This was Cicero's method ; and for the 

* Quintilian intimates, that the exordium is designed 
to gain the hearer's attention to think favourably of 
what he is about to hear. Musicians generally have a 
prelude, to impose silence and gain attention. The 
author g^ves us five introductory parts of a discourse : 
1. The exordium. 2. The narration. 3. The digres- 
sion. 4. The proposition. 6. The division. And, 6. 
The peroration, the conclusion of a discourse. Rollin, 
in his Lei Belles Leitres, finds all these six parts in 
St. Paul's defence before Felix, Acts xxiv. 
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following reason, — ^because during composition 
many thoughts will occur which you may use 
for an exordium. 

n. Should any thought present itself during 
the course of composition which is proper for 
an exordium, adopt it. If otherwise, never 
seek for one. Whatever is laboured will 
never succeed. It is a clear proof that exor^ 
diums are unimportant, when we have to jade 
the memory in seeking them. J^am quod no- 
iurale est, sponte fluit : 'What is natural flows 
spontaneously. 

ni. An exordium ought to be concise; 
hence you should never make choice of any 
subject which requires illustration and discus- 
sion. If you select a Scripture-narrative, it 
must be presumed, that the audience recollect 
it*; then you have but to refresh the memory, 
and proceed with your design. 

rV. An exordium must neither be pomp- 
ous, nor composed of laboured argumentation. 
A display of eloquence, proper enough in 
other places, is reprehensible here. It should 
calmly address the understanding, and be free 
from ostentation : Exordium, says Cicero, gror 



13* 
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mtaiia plwrinmm habere debet; splendoris fesH' 
vitatist et c(mdnnitudmis minimum^ Sfc* 

V. You should never, unless obliged by 
the subject, derive exordiums fixwn common 
and vulgar comparisons ; they are not suffi- 
ciently interesting. 

VI. In fine : you may begin your discourse 
either by announcing your design, or by an 
immediate division of the subject. If you 
think this too abrupt, begin by pronouncing 
some pertinent passage of Scripture. The 
exordium may likewise be derived from some 
occurrence of the day.t St. Paul providen- 
tially began his discourse to the Athenians, 
by observing, that he had seen in one of their 
streets an altar inscribed to the unknown God ; 
and thence took occasion to preach the true 
God. The exordium may also be taken from 
what precedes or connects the text. This is 

* *The exordium should exhibit much gravity and 
seriousness ; and very little of splendour, gaiety, and 
refined neatness ; propterea qubd ex his suspicio qtuB' 
dam apparaiiords aique artificiostB diligentuB nascHur— 
because the use of these excites a degree of suspicion, 
that the orator has been previously devoting himself to 
an elaborate preparation, and to a finical and artificial 
diligence/ 

t See Note at the end of this Section, page 144. 
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highly proper when a subject is discussed at 
large. And sometimes it may bo taken from 
the utility, the importance, or difficulty of th^ 
matter. But when you preach in your own 
church, when nothing pertinent occurs, or 
when your subject is copious, the exordium 
may be omitted. I would not, however, be 
understood, that you should ever begin a dis- 
course in a dry and uninteresting manner.* 

* *The exordium, in popular assemblies, at the bar, 
and in the pulpit, is not a rhetorical invention* It is 
founded upon nature, and suggested by common sense. 
When one is going to counsel another ; when he takes 
upon him to instruct, or to reprove; prudence will 
generally direct him, not to do it abruptly, but to uso 
some preparation, to begin with somewhat that may 
incline the persons to whom he addresses himself to 
judge favourably of what he is about to say, and may 
dispose them to such a train of thought as will forward 
and assist the purpose he has in view.' — Blaik'! 
•Lectures,* lee. xzxi. 

*Many people judge of a preacher from the £i9t 
opening of his discourse.* — Saurin. 

Saurin, after reading the hictory of the woman who 
wept at our Saviour's feet, beg^n with the words of 
David : *Let me fall into the hands of the Lord, and 
not into the hands of men.' The late Joseph Milner, 
of Trinity church, Hull, after the words of Solomon, 
'There is a way that seemeth right unto a man/ &c. 
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added, *I am not going to preach to-day to harlots, 
publicans, and thieves, for they themselves allow that 
their way is not right* 



Note, page 142. 

The Abbs Mauiy has given us a striking exordium, 
suggested in this way. Speaking of Cicero, and extol- 
ling his eloquence, he says, — 

*If there remain any traces of this ancient and 
vigorous eloquence, which is no other than the voice 
of nature, it is among the missionaries, and we must go 
to the country for examples. These apostolic men^ en- 
dued with an imagination vigorous and strong, know 
no other success than conversions, no other applause 
than tears. Often destitute of taste, they descend, I 
grant, to burlesque details; but they strongly strike 
the senses. Their threatenings impress terror; and 
the people hear them with concern. Tet many among 
them have sublime strokes; and an orator does not 
attend them without profit, when he knows how to dis- 
tinguish the great effects of his art. Mr. firidane, the 
man of this age the most justly celebrated of that 
order, was bom with a popular eloquence, full of meta- 
phors and fire; and no one possessed in a higher 
degree the talent of seizing on an assembled multitude. 
He had such a fine voice, as rendered credible all the 
prodigies that history recounts of the declamations of 
the ancients. He could be as easily heard by ten 
thousand people in the open air, as though he had 
spoken under the most sonorous arch. One could 
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remark in all he said natural turns of eloquence; 
very expressive metaphors ; blunt, new, and striking 
thoughts, with all the characters of a fertile imagina- 
tion; some extemporaneous stroke, and sometimes 
even whole discourses, delivered with the correctest 
taste and warmth. I remember to have heard him 
preach his first sermon in the church of St. Sulpicius, 
in Paris, in the year 1751. The most brilliant circles 
of the capital, excited by curiosity, came to hear bim. 
Bridane perceiving in the assembly many bishops and 
persons of distinction, with an innumerable crowd of 
ecclesiastics, the sight, far from intimidating, inspired 
him with the following exordium : 

* *At the sight of an audience so new to me, it 
might seem, my brethren, I should not open my moutb, 
but only ask fiivour in behalf of a poor Missionary, 
destitute of those talents which you require when wo 
address you on the concerns of your salvation. But I 
feel impressed to-day with a sentiment widely diffe- 
rent ; and if I appear to humble m3rself, do not believe 
that I abase myself to the miserable inquietudes of 
vanity, as though I were accustomed to preach myself. 
€k>d forbid that a minister of heaven should think hm 
has any need of apologizing for himself to you ! For, 
whosoever you are, you are no other than sinners 
like myself. It is before your Grod and mine that I 
feel constrained to smite upon my breast. jSve Maria S 

* *Till the present time, I have published the righte- 
ousness of the Most High in temples covered with 
thatch ; I have announced the rigours of penitence tA 
the miserable who wanted bread ; I have proclaimed 
to the good inhabitants of the country the most terriie 
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truths of my religion. What have I done — ^wretch that 
I am ? I have saddened the poor, — ^the best friends of 
my God. I have carried grief and dismay into those 
simple, faithful souls whom I ought to have consoled ; 
and with whom I should have sympathized. 

* *But here my looks fall on the great, on the rich, 
on the oppressors of suffering humanity; or on sinners 
audacious and hardened. Ah! it is here only I should 
maice the holy word resound with all its strength and 
thunder ; and place with me in this pulpit, on the one 
hand, death, which threatens you ; and on the other, 
my great God, who is about to judge you. I hold 
to-day your sentence in my hand. Tremble, then, 
before me, ye haughty and disdainful men, who bear 
me. The necessity of salvation; the certain^ of 
death ; the uncertainty of that hour so terrible to you ; 
final impenitence ; the last judgment ; the small num- 
ber who obtain salvation ; and, above all, eternity — 
eternity! These are the subjects with which I 
come to entertain you, and which I ought, without 
doubt, to have reserved for you alone. Ah! what 
need have I of your applauses, which might damn me 
without saving you ? God is going to affect you by his 
unworthy minister who addresses you ; for I* have 
acquired a long experience of his mercies : then, pene- 
trated with horror for your past sins, you shall come 
10)4 cast yourselves into my arms, pouring out tears of 
compunction and penitence ; and, by the force of re- 
morse, you will find me to be eloquent enough. Ah ! 
upon what do you found your hopes, my brethren, that 
your last moments are so distant ? Is it because you 
are young? Yes, you say, 1 have at yet M twenty or 
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Mrty yean. Ah ! it is not you who have twenty or 
thirty years, but death who has twenty or thirty years 
in advance upon you. Take heed. Eternity ap- 
proaches. Do you know what eternity is? It is a 
clock, the pendulum of which incessantly says. 
Always ! ever ! ever ! always ! always ! Dur- 
ing these vibrations, a damned soul cries out. What 
o'clock, is it? And the same voice replies. It is 
ETERNITY ! — * * — JHcouTS suf VEloqucnce de la Chaire, 
page 45. 

I am afiraid we have no traces of this missionary elo- 
quence in England, unless it be among the itinerant 
missionaries. 



SECTION XXI. 

THE CONNEXION. 

The coimexion, not being always an essen- 
tial part of discourse, should be omitted, un* 
less it obtrude itself to notice. Hence it 
should not be made when you preach on 
detached texts, whose sense is complete; on 
Christian experience ; and on texts taken from 
the Proverbs, or from the latter part of most 
of the epistles. Yet, when it illustrates a 
text, or is immediately joined to what pre- 
cedes, and when you expound whole books, 
it may then be briefly noticed. There is, 
however, nothing more insipid than a tedious 
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comnexioii, traced to the beginning of the . 
chapter, or even of the epistle. 



SECTION XXII. 

THE DITISION. 

It is of the first importance to attend here 
to Mr. Claude's distinction between dividing a 
sermon, and dividing a text. It is improper 
to attempt a division when none is naturally 
presented in the text. Some sentences can- 
not be separated. In those instances we should - 
reduce them to propositions,* which divide the 

* Reduce them to prqposUims, as vain thoughts, 
Prov. iv. 23 :— 

1. As our actions are either good or bad, so is the 
operation of thought which leads to action. 

2. The least evil of vain thoughts is loss of time 
and reveries of imagination. And what else is our 
mania for noveb? 

3. There is a moral connexion between the heart 
and the objects with which it converses. 

4. Vain thoughts, once indulged, gradually form 
their habits, and habits difficult to be subdued. 

5. Vain thoughts, like weeds in a garden, choke the 
virtuous emotions of the heart. 

6. They disqualify the mind for devotion, and the 
service of God. 
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subject without diyiding the text. But the 
propriety or impropriety of dividing a text 
depends very much on the judgment and good 
understanding of the preacher. 

It may in general be observed, that when 
you propose to instruct your audience by the 
discussion of a subject, it is best to mark the 
intended order, because it attracts attention, 
and relieves the memory. But this is the less 
necessary when you wish merely to give the 
people an exhortation. The Fathers made 
but few divisions: hence it has ever been 
remarked, that they are deficient in order* 
Some texts have no need of division; every 
thing being properly placed, you have but to 
follow the words. A plain history, for in- 
stance, needs no distinction: heads, being 
designed to enable the people to follow the 
preacher, are redundant in narratives where 
the facts follow one another. Nothing is more 
easy than to follow the preacher step by step 
in all he advances on each part 

There are, however, innumerable subjects 
which require division. And as there are 

7. They captirate the mind, and prepare the heart, 
m the hour of temptation, to commit all the sins after 
which it is suiff red to ma. 
14 
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many sorts of texts, there are also many 
modes of dividing them: each of these you, 
may have occasion to discuss. What we have 
akeady said of the different kinds of texts, 
may suj^y what is here omitted; we shall 
therefore content ourselves with a short revi- 
sion. For example: some texts include a 
literal and an evangelical sense ; in those cases, 
the division is already made. In prophetic 
passages, you must first explain the words, 
and, secondly, demonstrate their accomplish- 
ment In similes, you must briefly explain 
the customs from which they are derived, and 
then fix on the intended doctrines. In texts 
expressed in obscure and figurative terms, you 
must first elucidate the ideas, and then pro- 
ceed to instruction. In texts in which fre- 
quent allusions are made to some customs or 
historic facts, (as. in John vi. 81 — 51, where 
allusion is made to the manna,) you must 
recite concisely the account of the manna; 
and then proceed to the application, which, in 
texts of this nature, should form the principal 
part of the discourse. There are texts also, 
which are understood in a double sense ; the 
one true, and the other false: it mostly hap- 
pens that the erroneous sense is not only com- 
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moa but universally received, and the real 
import little known. Here the vulgar notion 
must be rejected, and the true meaning fully 
established. 

Many preachers divide texts in different 
views; which is admissible, provided those 
texts may and really ought to be understood 
in all those views. Otherwise, this should 
never be done, except in the application ; in 
which we have more liberty. In Psalm xxiii. 
for example, in which David praises God for 
having bounteously covered his table, you 
should first explain the text in reference to 
the Psalmist, and then apply it in different 
views. In short, all texts, in which no obvious 
division is presented, should be reduced to 
propositions. Thus you see, in general, how 
the different classes of texts may be divided. 
Sermons, which discuss particular subjects, 
should always be divided correspondency to 
the end they have in view. But having so 
amply spoken of this above, I need not here 
enlarge. However, for the happy division of 
texts, there are some particular rules worthy 
of your regard. 

I. The peculiar design of the text must be 
justly ccmceived, and made the principal head 
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of discourse; lest a head should he made of 
what is hut a circumstance. In this Tiew, 
preachers -who stay to discuss terms, being 
tenacious to illustrate every word, exceedingly 
c^nd. For instance, it is said in the Acts, 
tiiat 'it is through many tribulations we enter 
the kingdom of heaven.' Now, he who shall 
make a large head on the kingdom of heaven,' 
would exceedingly mistake; for 'afiSictkms,' 
here are the principal part; and the other 
parts ought oiUy to be discussed as related 
to the text 

II. The division must be so constructed that 
the first head may become the basis of the 
second, and so follow the natural order that 
there may be no occasion for repetition or 
anticipaticni, which unavoidably happens when 
the division is improper, and deficient in haiv 
mony. In the first head you will say things 
which belong to the seccmd; or else in the 
second, things already repeated in the first. 
This never occurs when the division is happy ; 
every idea is harmonized in perfect order. 
Some texts there are, I grant, which cannot 
be so successfully divided as to avoid all itera- 
ticms. Of this, many examples might easily 
be adduced. It iis especially the case with 
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texts, in which the second member is a ponse* 
quenoe of the first, Col. iii. 1. 

in. In dividing, you must avoid a redun- 
dancy of heads. You may make sometimes 
three or four, or even- five, but never more, 
they would encumber and obscure the dis- 
course. We have already remarked, that 
acme of Mr. Claude's analyses are too much 
crowded; and we may add, that there is no 
text but may be reduced to a few propositions. 

IV. So much being dependent on a happy 
division, there is no part of discourse in which 
perspicuity, simplicity, and brevity, should be 
more regarded. If the hearer do not appre- 
hend the division, he is unable to follow the 
preacher. Never, therefore, imitate those who 
pique themselves on repeating the division in 
difierent ways, by a mere play of words. It 
embarrasses the hearer, and is unbecoming the 
gravity of the pulpit. 

V. From divisions, we proceed to speak of 
subdivisions. These are sometimes both use* 
ful and necessary, especially in discussing a 
subject at large. Were I, for instance, to 
speak on the resurrection, I might First de- 
monstrate the truth of the doctrine: and 
Secondly, define its nature. On the First 

14* 
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beady I would make a subdivision by observ* 
ing, that there are three or four proofs which 
establish the fact, and which would be neces- 
sary for its full discussion. 

In vices and virtues, which divide them- 
selves, it is best to define their nature, and 
ascertain their degrees. Did I wish to speak 
on charity, I might say, in general, that it 
requires us to love our neighbour; but I would 
add, that it has several degrees. And begin- 
mng with the lowest, I would say, that it 
requires us to love our friends ; Seccmdly, that 
it requires us to love the world ; and, Thirdly, 
which is the highest degree, I would say, it 
requires us to love our enemies, and those who 
reject the gospel. It would really be useful to 
enter into this detail. 

It must, however, be observed, that a re- 
dundancy of heads should be avoided; be- 
cause they confuse the hearer in following the 
preacher. It is alleged, in favour of this, that 
they elucidate the subject; but it happens just 
the contrary: they do exceedingly obscure it; 
and, if 1 may so speak, reduce it to a chaos. 
I distinguish here what a preacher may do 
privately for his own convenience, and what 
he ought to do in his sermons. He may strike 
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out for himself what order and method of divi- 
sions and subdivisions he pleases, but he must 
not announce them all in public: 'the chief 
art is to hide the art :' Ciymt artis est celare 
artem. Hence it follows, that though the head 
of a discourse may be subdivided, yet you are 
not allowed to subdivide the members, much 
less the ideas of which those members are 
composed.* 

*Dr. Hugh Blair perfectly coincides with all that 
Ostervald has said of dividing texts ; but he observes 
with much propriety, that *the terms in which our par- 
titions are expressed should be as concise as possible. 
Avoid all circumlocution here. Admit not a single 
word but what is necessary. Precision is to be studied, 
above all things, in laying down a method. It is this 
which chiefly makes a division appear neat and ele- 
gant ; when the several heads are propounded in the 
clearest, most expressive, and, at the same time, the 
fewest words possible. This never fails to strike the 
hearers agreeably; and is, at the same time, of great 
consequence towards making the division be more 
easily remembered. Few things are of more conse- 
quence than a proper and happy division. If one take 
a wrong method at first setting out, it will lead him 
astray in all that follows. It will render the whole 
discourse either perplexed or languid ; and, though the 
hearers may not be able to tell where the fault or dis- 
order lies, they will be sensible there is a disorder 
somewhere, and find themselves little affected by what 
is spoken.'— Lee. xxxi. 
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SECTION XXIII. 

OF DISCUSSION. 

This is much the loqgest part of a discourse, 
and the part oa which I shall enlarge the least; 
having already anticipated the subject in the 
particular rules for the discussion of homilies 
and sermons. Hence, I shall add but a single 
caution, that, having briefly divided the text, 
you must come immediately to the point ; and 
never, as is often done, keep your audience in 
suspense as to the manner of executing your 
design. To make preliminaries here, is a bad 
habit indeed ; they are a kind of second exor- 
diums before you enter on the first head. The 
hearer's expectation is gratified when you in- 
troduce him to the subject, without the least 
delay. 



SECTION XXIV. 

OF APPLICATION.* 



We now enter on application, which is the 
last, and unquestionably the most weighty and 
difficult, part of discourse. It is, if I may so 

* Set Note A At the doM of this Section, page 166. 
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tenn it, *the preacher's cross.' Few, indeed, 
succeed here ; hence we may consider a per- 
tinent application as a masterly stroke. It 
differs widely from explication. Many, who 
steer with decent dignity on that river, are 
here wrecked among these rocks. The reason 
is obvious. They may, by the aid of a good 
author, say whatever is proper in the explica- 
tion of a text; but when they come to this 
part, nothing but genius and piety can ensure 
success. It is the heart alone that can speak 
here. Hence, it is observable, that the appli- 
cation is not only much neglected, but by 
many so exceedingly misunderstood, that they 
make the explication the whole of a discourse. 
It is likewise painM to observe, that Mr. 
Claude should have employed neaiiy four 
hundred pages on. discussion, and but two on 
application ; although this is far the most im* 
portant part, and 4n which the greatest accu- 
racy is required. 

We shall therefore endeavour to lay before 
you such general and particular rules, as are 
calculated to ensure success. 

I. The First is, that a proper distinction be 
made between an application and an epilogue. 
These different modes of concluding a dis- 
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course should never be confounded, being in 
themselves essentially distinct An epilogue 
is properly a recapitulation of what has been 
said; or, a conclusion which refreshes the 
memory of the audience with what they have 
heard. It is called in Greek df»xg(p»xmMrts: 
by this Cicero concluded his orations. But in 
applications, you make such appropriate reflec- 
tions as are calculated to impress the hearers, 
and inspire them with devout aflecticms : and 
they are usually more large than merely reci- 
tative conclusions. It must therefore be deter- 
mined in your own mind, when it is proper to 
ad<^t the one or the other of these several 
methods of concluding a discourse. 

If in the body of the sermon you have 
explained and applied the doctrines, there is 
no need to make an application; it is quite 
sufficient to conclude by a concise and perspi- 
cuous epilogue. But even in this case, when 
a doctrinal subject has been discussed, an 
applicati<»i should be made: instruction is 
incomplete unless the practical improvements 
are subjoined. Likewise, when a moral sub- 
ject has been discussed, it should be applied to 
the place, the times, the circumstances, and 
the different descriptions oi persons. You 
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should either comfort the contrite, or attack 
and censure vice, as the state of the audience 
may require. 

One may ask here, *Is it better to insert the 
improvements in the body of sermons, or re- 
serve them to the close?'* The solution of 
this question requires a just distinction between 
general and particular reflections. The latter 
obviously arise fix>m some peculiar circum- 
stance in the subject ; and the former from the 
nature of the subject. Hence, particular re- 
flections should be inserted in the body of the 
discourse, and proportioned to the explication ; 
but general reflections should be left to the 
close. I would not, however, restrict you from 
making the whole of the application as you 
proceed, whenever you deem it advantageous. 
Reserve to yourselves a manly freedom, and 
never be hampered by uniformity of method. 

II. Secondly. To succeed, you must make 
yourselves perfectly acquainted with the 
sources and with the objects of application. 
The improvements should so arise from the 
text and the subject, that the hearers may per- 
ceive them to be the just result of established 
principles. In a doctrinal text, for example, 

* See Note B at the close of this Section, page 168. 
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after establishing a truth, it is the office c^ 
application to deduce just conclusions, and to 
state, in a clear view, the motives it a£R>rds to 
piety. Care, however, should be taken, not to 
follow those who make improvements on every 
head of their discourse ; that would indeed be 
a tedious minuteness. You may avoid this, 
by attending to the above important distinc- 
tion between general and particular reflections. 
It is improper, however, to be so hampered as 
never to advance a thought, which does not 
exactly arise from the subject. A discre- 
tionary freedom ought to be preserved, espe- 
cially when preaching in your own church ; 
although I think it imprudent for students and 
strangers to use that freedom. On this head, 
we have a precedent in Ghrysostom, who has 
frequently introduced remarks into his appli- 
caticMis, which have no immediate connexion 
with the text. But have in view, above every 
other object, the edification of the peojde. 
Whatever is instructive and essential is mostly 
pertinent ; and though the improvements may 
not apparently proceed fiom the text, they will, 
at least, convey an idea to the hearer of the 
{MX)priety of your exhortation. Be cautious, 
however, of confining yourselves to the dry 
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common-place method of those who conti- 
nually attach uses to doctrine, consolatiim, and 
exhortation. 

III. You must, Thirdly, be fully apprised, 
that the real object and design of application 
is not merely to make uses and improvements, 
but to move and impress an audience ; to pro- 
mote their piety, and inspire them with the 
love of Grod, and charity toward their neigh* 
hour; effects which the subject should natu- 
rally produce. Here we shall enlarge a little ; 
because most ministers have very absurd ideas 
on the subject. To them it appears quite use- 
less ; they know nothing of impressing an audi- 
ence ; probably, because their own hearts were 
never properly impressed. To impress them, 
is to reclaim them from the world, and power- 
fully to turn them to piety and holiness, to 
the love of God and all mankind. 

On this head, let no man be deceived. To 
reach the heart of the hearers. Is not to acquire 
their vain admiration and applause. But such 
is the weakness of preachers, that, provided 
the people admire and praise their sermons, 
they fondly presume that they have done 
abundance of good. These are the sentiments 
of men, who are ignorant of their work, and 
15 
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influenced by an ambitious mind. Hence^ 
what is applauded as ingenious, sublime, or 
beautiful, is merely talk ; the acquisition of all 
imaginable celebrity of this nature is nothing 
but empty fame. To impress, is not to excite 
transient grief, or even to draw tears : these are 
not a certain proof that the heart is touched. 
People sometimes weep by sympathy, some- 
times by habit, or from other causes. Were 
these emotions permanent, they might be pro- 
ductive of a happy reform ; but, being tran- 
sient, they are unworthy of serious regard. 
Permit me, on this subject, to lay before you 
the sentiments of Erasmus : Hos affedus iem- 
porarioa gut mox refrigescunt, non cc^tat eccle- 
siasies; non enim est kistrio, and patronus 
forensis, Histriani satis est, si stet actio, et 
auferet popuU plausum. Patrono sufficit si 
iantisper commoium habeat judicem, minimi 
soUiciio quid animi postea sumat ponatve. At 
plus ecclesiastes iUud spectat, ut tenaces acuUos 
reUnquat aninUs atuHtontm, et in eos velut in 
bonam terram bonum semen inspergat, quodpani- 
latim vim suam exerat, donee erun^at injrudum 
pietatis. — De Arte Concionandi, page 480.* 

* *The Christian preacher does not affect these tem- 
porary emotions, which soon cool and subside ; for he 
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What is it, then, to reach the heart ? It is 
so to speak, that the hearers, being powerfully 
impressed with the discourse, may be con- 
verted from their sins; and that those who 
were irreligious may be the more devout, and 
established in grace. Hence, you must not 
be satisfied with the exterior reformation, with 
applauses, or even with tears : they are, for the 
most part, dubious, and unworthy of confi- 
dence. But when you see a hearer silent, 
contrite, dejected, and pensive, who, declining 
all conversation, returns in this disposition to 
his own house, and shows in his life the divine 
effects of your word, you ought to prefer this 

is neitbtr an actor, nor a pleader at the bar. It is an 
ample gratification to a player, if his mode of acting 
stands the test of public approbation, and if he bean 
away the applause of the andience. It is likewise 
sofficient for an advocate, if he can move the judge in 
any degree, though he feels no solicitude concerning 
the kind of feelings or views which that judge may 
subsequently either adopt or lay aside. But the pious 
preacher has regard to this one object, — that he may 
pierce the minds of his hearers with darts which shall 
remain fixed there ; and that he may scatter into their 
hearts, as into good ground, the good seed, which, by 
degrees, may exert its native power and virtue, until it 
burst forth into the blooming firuit of piety.' 
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man's state to another, who may shed a tor- 
rent of tears, and compose for the preacher a 
garland of eulogy and applause. 

IV. You must, Fourthly, endeavour to 
acquire a happy method of touching the heart. 
This, to superficial preachers, is a fatal rock : 
it is the grand secret and design of preaching ; 
and, consequently, the most difficult and ne- 
cessary to obt^n. On this head I may read 
to you a bold and pertinent passage from 
Gaussen. JSTos igitur hoc nunc qtuBrimus, 
quid ilhid tandem sit per quod affectus adkibitd 
oratione commoveretur 7 Quodprofectd tantum 
est et tarn precellens bonum, ut gut id possit, 
eum nos ad DeuMt gtumtum quidem homni licet, 
proximo accedere arlntremur : ut ne guis miretur, 
si cwm tanta sit passim disertorwn multitudo, 
tarn rari ehguenies (xppareant.* To be success- 
ful here, you must recollect what was said on 

• « We therefore now put this question. What, in fine, 
18 that by which, under the delivery of a discourse, the 
affections are moved? This is, indeed, such a great 
and eminent attainment, that he who is able to produce 
these effects makes, we conceive, the nearest approach 
to the Deity which it is possible for any human being 
to do. So that it ought to be matter of wonder to us, 
if, in the great number of clever and fluent orators, we 
discover very few who are truly eloquent.' 
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eloquence,-^that powerful effects are not pro- 
duced by the exterior graces, but by the artless 
force of truth. Some, indeed, think, that 
people are moved by the beautjr of the dis- 
course ; others, by the style, the gesture, and 
inflections of the voice. And they may have 
some effect, though merely engaging trifles, if 
unaccompanied with a feeling heart.* 

* *There is a great difference between showing the 
hearers that they ought to be moved, and actually 
moving them. This distinction is not sufficiently 
attended to by preachers ; who, if they have a head in 
their sermon to show how much we are bound to be 
grateful to God, or to be compassionate to the dis* 
tressed, are apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. 
Now, all the arguments you j>roduce to show me why 
it is my duty to be moved in a certain way, go no 
farther than to dispose or to prepare me for entering 
into such an emotion ; but they do not actually excite it. 
To every emotion or passion nature has adapted a set 
of corresponding objects ; and, without setting these 
before the mind, it is not in the power of any orator 
to raise that emotion. I am warmed with gratitude ; 
I am touched with compassion ; not when the speaker 
shows me that these are noble dispositions, and that it 
is my duty to feel them ; or when he exclaims against 
me for my indifference and coldness. All tlus time, he 
is speaking only to my reason or conscience. He must 
describe the kindness and tenderness of my friend ; he 
must set before me the distress suffered by the person 
15* 
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for whom be woald interest me ; then, aod not till 
then, my heart begins to be touched ; my gratitude or 
my compassion begins to flow. The foundation, there- 
fore, of all successful execution in the way of pathetic 
oratory, is, to paint the object of that passion which 
we wish to raise in the most natural and striking man- 
ner; to describe it with such circumstances as are 
likely to awaken it in the mindi of others.' — ^Blaik's 
•Lectures,' lee. xxxii. 



Note A, page 156. 

Whoevbk properly considers how much more reli- 
gious assemblies are advanced in knowledge than obe- 
dience, will see the propriety of being large and full in 
application. It is the grand point in which the preacher 
closes i4>propriate]y with certain classes of his hearers, 
and in such a way as to hide himself, while the prophet 
pleads the cause of God. Not to be imprassive here, is 
an indication either of the want of talents, or the want 
of faith in what he teaches. The Scriptures abound 
with many pointed expressions at the close of conrer- 
safions, and pieces of argumentation. •! take you to 
record this day,' sajrs Paul, 'that I am pure from the 
blood of all men ; for I have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of €rod.' Our Saviour doted 
most of his parables with a word of pertinent appU* 
cation. 

In England, we hive many fine models of this part 
of discourse. Baxteb's *Call to the Unconverted ;* 
his 'Marriage Supper;' and 'Saints' Everlasting Rest ;' 
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and ALLEiNE'f 'Alarm to the Unconverted/ contain 
some of the most successful applications our country 
has produced. A minister should both read and study 
these approved models of evangelical eloquence. Dr. 
Babrow, <0n the Creed,' and on Acts x. 42, has en- 
tered Into the spirit of application. Dr. Scott preached 
long sermons ; and he usuaHy mixed his strong and 
rational uses at the close of each head. Mr. Romaine's 
sermons on the Dry Bones have produced conviction 
in the minds of careless sinners. Grove is very suc- 
cessful in the improvement of his subjects. Dr. 
Watts, on Timothy iv. 16, has a copious, pertinent, 
and powerful application. It really is a fine model. 
Dr. Doddridge, on Hebrews vii. 25, applies and enforces 
the subject with a torrent of incomparable eloquence 
and unction. The religious world are much indebted 
to the late Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Leeds, for the part he 
has taken in publishing two beautiful octavo editions 
of the Works of the last two divines. Dunlop and 
Erskine, excusing their Scotticisms, contain sound 
specimens of evangelical preaching. Whitefield was 
not inferior to any in warm and witty addresses : he 
pleaded and fought for God like the fiery Tishbite. 
The veneraUe Wesley abounds with variety of appli- 
cation. His sermon on <the Danger of Riches,' and on 
*the New Birth/ conclude with rational, warm, and 
powerful arguments: but his sermon on Acts iv. 31, 
preached before the University of Oxford, is the most 
remarkable. There, indeed, he appears as the man of 
God ; reproving lukewarmness and vice in the time of 
war and danger. 
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Note B, page 159. 

Fathbk Chbminais, after speaking of the conver- 
sion of Magdalen, re8erve8~them for inquiries at the 
close. He asks his bearers, 'Why do you not follow 
so fine an example ? What hindeni your being devoted 
to God? What impedes the work? Do you say? — 
*l await grace; I await the happy moment which 
shall break my chain.' What, sinners, and are not the 
truths I have just delivered grace sufficient for you ? 
But what, I would know, is the grace which you 
expect? It is illumination in the mind; it is ardour 
in the will. And does not the example before you 
diffuse light the most cheering, and motives the most 
pressing that God can present you with? 

<You await grace? Dare you say that grace is 
withheld after the sentiments with which the Lord has 
inspired you by my mouth? Dare you blaspheme 
against providence, which assures you, that God wills 
your conversion, and that you will it not? *How 
often,' he says, ^would I have gathered you, and you 
would not?* Matt, xxiii. 37. 

*But you await for g^ce more efficacious ; that is to 
say, you insult Grod who invites you. But, you say, 
he does not sufficiently press you; and you do not 
yield to solicitations so weak. It is of small avail, 
ungrateful m^n : you would prescribe the manner in 
which he ought to seek you. Tou hope for grace 
more efficacious ; and what are the ways you take to 
obtain it, but those of fortifying your mind against all 
its attractions? How many good impressions were 
formerly made, on hearts which to-day feel no such 
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impreflsions ! A. deatii unforseen, a disgrace in the 
worid, the perfidy of a friend, of a wife, a mortifica- 
tion, excited serious reflections in the more tender 
years of youth. Grace then found a happy moment ; 
but now nothing touches the heart. And yet you 
await grace ! What illusion ! 

<But, a word more: what is the grace which you 
expect ? A grace which by a stroke shall achieve the 
work of your conversion. What a chimera ! Is it then 
a grace, be its strength what it may, whose effect does 
not depend on the co-operation of man ? Now while 
you await that grace, your goodness does not deign to 
act. Therefore, while you delay, your conversion is 
impossible. But you await a victorious grace which 
shall carry 3rou out, and whose benignant Influences 
shall turn you to piety without trouble, without pain, 
without conflict! Another chimera! The heart is 
not so suddenly rent from its objects without doing 
violence to nature. The strong, the armed man, who 
is in possession of your heart, disputing the entrance 
of grace, will dearly sell his defeat. He must be com- 
batted and vanquished. One does not so easily make 
a transition from a state of nature to that of grace. It 
must cost something; the tempest must precede the 
calm. Grace, softens, indeed, but does not supersede 
labour. 

<Yoa await grace ! O heaven ! in what manner do 
you vmt for it! In resisting it: in shutting every 
avenue of the heart against it. Are you young? 
Youth is the time for pleasure ; you must defer till 
mature age. Is that maturer age arrived? Tes; but 
the cares of this life engage your attention ; therefore 
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you most wait for the advancement of maturer ag;e. 
If one in health ? This ia not the time to dream of 
religion! Are you siclc? Yes; but the case is not 
come to extremities. Does the virtuous example of 
others reproach you ? It is h3rpocrisy ; it is by con- 
straint. Does the death of a neighbour strike you ? 
Yes ; but he was a person advanced in years, or in a 
declining state of health. Does a virtuous action ediQr 
you ? You empoison it. In a word, whatever grace 
God may confer upon you, you choke it in the birth. 
Meanwhile you await grace ! 

<By consequence it is not light ; it is not the inspi- 
ration of heaven ; these are become useless. It is not 
our sermons, not our good advice ; these are lost. It 
is not our festivals, not our sacraments; these you 
suffer to pass away under a pretence of waiting for 
grace; and as for me, on my part I declare that I 
await your conversion no longer.' 



SECTION XXV. 

KTTLIS B88BNTIAL FOB AFFSCTINO AN ATTDTTORT. 

We may, in general, observe, that discourse, 
in order to be impressive, must be so clear and 
strong as to carry conviction to the hearers. 
The improvements must be the just result of 
principles, and perfectly coincide with good 
sense. Men, being rational creatures, cannot 
be gained but by conclusive argument. It 
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ought here to be subjoined, when I say, *The 
application should be clear and strong/ I 
neither mean, that it should be too argumen- 
tative, nor too didactic: these do not belong 
to the province of application. Besides being 
perspicuous and strong, a discourse must also 
be insinuating and pathetic. This is essential, 
in touching the heart, and by far the most dif- 
ficult to express. Cc^t est artiSf says Cicero, 
gtuxl tamen iradi arte non potest,* It is an 
indescribable something, which is better felt 
than expressed. It is that inexplicable unction 
which excites in the soul tenderness, reve- 
rence, and devotion. In this the difficulty 
consists. It is, however, incumbent on you 
to use the utmost assiduity in the acquisition 
of so distinguished a talent Among the par- 
ticular means which may be employed for this 
purpose, we shall select those that appear the 
most eligible. 

I. The First rule I would give you for 
affecting others is, to be affected yourselves ; 
and to be well impressed with the dispositions 
you would communicate to an audience. But 

* *Thi8 is the very summit of the art ; yet it is that 
which ait itself cannot communicate.' 
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to acquire such a frame of mind, you must, as 
Mr. Guassen observes, attend to the dictates 
of nature and devotion, these being the only 
sources to which you must have recourse. In 
this, irreligious ministers, however learned, 
will never succeed. Si vis me Jlere, dolendum 
est primiim ipsi tibi.* The eloquence of the 
heart is here required, and commentators can 
afford no aid. To this purpose we may appo- 
sitely adduce our Saviour's words: 'A good 
man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bnngeth forth that which is good.' £rasmus 
speaks to the same effect : JVY^Y potentius ad 
excitandos bonus affedos, quam piorum affec* 
tuum forUem habere in pedoreA Hence, you 
can never affect others in a proper way, unless 
you are men of God. Piety will suggest 
ideas, command language, and inspire emo- 
tions, which can be derived from no other 
source. It animates the voice, the gesture, 
and all the powers of eloquence. Mr. Claude 

* <If you wish me to weep, you should first show 
yourself to be affected with grief.' 

t*NothiDg is of greater potency to excite good 
affections in others, than to have the fountain of such 
pious feelings, within one's own breast.' — De ArU 
Qmcionandi, 
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has enumerated many sources of invention ; 
but here is the grand, and, indeed, the only, 
genuine source.* 

II. This being allowed you must become 
habitually pious. I deem it the more proper 
to enforce this, because you are not always 
religiously disposed. If you ask the means of 

♦*The Abb€ Maury, «0n Pulpit Eloquence/ says, 
*Wben you hare proved the truth of the principles' 
laid down, you have done but littie of the great minis- 
terial work. It is from this point — the truth of your 
doctrine — ^that you are to proceed to triumph over the 
passions of your audience, to strip the sinner of every 
subterfuge and excuse, that conviction may lead to 
conversion. To produce this eifbct, leave your proofii 
and divisions behind; address yourself to the con- 
science in powerful interrogatives ; repeat nothing 
already advanced: you have now to produce a new 
effect; and novelty of language is required. Employ 
the utmost energy of your soul to show them, that 
happiness is to be found no where but in God. What 
shaU I say more? Forget method, forget art itself. 
Lift up your soul in affectionate prayer to God; be- 
come the intercessor of the audience, that the multi- 
tude which withstood your menaces may be constrained 
to yield to the effusions of your love.' 

The learned Abb€, in giving this advice, is fully 
supported by apostolic examples, which abound with 
prayer and praise in aU the epistles. The Saviour had 
given them the example. Matt. xi. 25. 
16 
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becoming sincerely pious, I answer, 1. Thai 
earnest and frequent prayer will be a principal 
aid. This is useful and necessary at all times ; 
but especially when seeking establishing grace. 
It elevates the soul, detaches it fix>m the world, 
softens the heart, and enkindles devotion. 
Stib haram condoms ecclesiastes det ae profundi 
dkprecaiiom; et ab eo posiukt stqnenHam, &i- 
guamf et oraUords evenium, qui Ungtuu vi^anr 
Hum facit disertaa. IhcredibUe dictu quantum 
huds, quantum vigoris, quantumque roboria 
atque alacritatis hinc accedat ecclesiasta, imo 
cunctis hominibus ad quodma unquam negotium 
arduum auacipiendum et peragendum.* — ^Eras* 
MVS. 2. Meditation, when propeily directed, 
is an excellent aid to piety. Tou must select 
sublime and sacred subjects, which elevate 

* < When the time for the delivery of his diflconrse 
draws near, let the preacher profoundly and earnestly 
devote himself to importunate entreaty and supplica- 
tion ; and let him ask wisdom, utterance and success 
for his sermon, from Him who makes even the tongues 
of infimts eloquent, it would seem almost incredible^ 
were I to describe how great is the light, the vigour, 
tiie strength, and the cheerfulness, which from this 
pious exercise accrue, not only to a preacher, but also 
to every man, when he is at any time about to engage 
in the performance of difficult and important duties.'^ 
De ArU Concianandi, page 486. 
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the mind and heart; but they must be so 
managed as to promote humility, and sanctify 
the soul. 3. You must read the Scriptures 
and devotional books, especially such parts 
are most impressive. Every one knows what 
affects him most And, though they may 
have no connexion with your present studies, 
they should not be omitted on that account. 
4. You should ever have upon your mind 
some solemn reflections ; particularly the im- 
portance of your ministiy, and the presence of 
God ; think on death and judgment, and the 
account you must one day give of the souls 
committed to your care. These objects a 
preacher should ever have before his eyes. 
When your heart is in this happy frame, it is 
incredible with what ease and unction you 
will preach. You then taste inexpressible 
delight, and feel, as ambassadors of God, the 
dignity of your calling; and then you are well 
disposed for impressing others. 

III. To speak in an impressive manner re- 
quires a knowledge of the human heart. The 
necessity of this knowledge is absolute, and 
the great object we should propose, and en- 
deavour to acquire. It may be derived from 
an accurate review of our ccmduct and senti- 
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ments; for we must alwap speak according to 
the conscious dictates of our own bosom. In 
examining the heart, we must carefully inquire 
by what means it was touched and impressed; 
and, after making some proficiency in self- 
knowledge, you will easily discover the senti- 
ments of others ; for the human kind are 
much of the same texture. Whatever has 
affected you will also affect them. Is a man 
really religious ? he will review the causes of 
this happy change. Has he vanquished some 
particular vice? he will inquire how it was 
done. Is his conversion as yet incomplete? 
does he frequently relapse into sin? he will 
cautiously examine the temptations and causes 
of his falls. If you attend to this, you will 
soon become useful preachers, and acquire the 
difficult art of preaching in such a manner as 
to read the hearts of your hearers. 

The Third rule of knowing the heart is de- 
rived from the study of characters, and a 
knowledge of human life ; from the reflections 
you make on the occurrences of the age ; from 
the popular maxims of worldly men, and the 
plausible grounds on which they supersede the 
obligations of virtue. You must study the 
characters of the different classes of society ; 
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of the rich and the poor; of persons and sexes ; 
and especially of those in whom you have 
noticed some peculiar vice. You must, above 
all, endeavour to know the character of your 
own parishioners, and the vices and fashion- 
able fcdlies by which they are most enslaved. 
Studies of this nature will be more instructive 
to you than all the books in the world. Vit<B 
kumaiuB, says Gaussen, contemplaHo tanU est 
et tarn lat^ pateniU U8U8, ut eum plus profeo- 
turum putem, qui vitam kutnanam rum in trans' 
eursUf ut vttfgus sokt, sed philosophic^ cofitem- 
platur; guam qui amnes, quotguot centum ab- 
Mnc annis de ratione cancionandi in hicem prO' 
dierint, UJbros diligentissim^ versaverit. Est 
enim concio pharetrm sinuUs^ ex qud promuntur 
spicula qtuB miHtes, mercatores, viros, juvenes, 
(waroSfprodigos, Sec. salutariier saucient. Quar^ 
qui eorum hominvm mores ^ ingenium, indolem et 
instituta ignorabit, porrd qui etkices in^eritus, 
ad concionem accedett unumquemque effmgere et 
per suos tlxofi&iiSi describere non poterit ; qui 
tamen ecclesiasta sumftms coTiatus est.* To 

* *The contemi^ation of haman life is of such great 

and extensive nse, that I thinlc tlie man who views 

human life, not in its mere transit and evanescence, 

(as the mass of mankind generally do,) hat in a phi- 

16* 
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acquire this knowledge of your parishioners, 
you must visit their houses; and, provided 
you do not so descend as to draw contempt 
from the people, this knowledge will be very 
salutary, Matt. ix. 1^ 

IV. A minister must have his heart con- 
tinually engaged in his work. All he reads, 
and all he hears and sees in company, should 
be referred to this one design. By thus habi- 
tttating himself to reflect on the duties of the 
ministry, and the means of saving souls, he 
will enrich and fertilize his mind, by consider- 

loflophical manner, will derive greater profit from such 
a contemplation, than he could obtain, were he most 
diligently to peruse all those treatises on the best- 
method of preaching which have been published for 
the last hundred years. For a sermon bears some 
resemblance to a quiver, out of which a preacher draws 
arrows with which he may savingly wound soldiers 
and merchants, the aged and the young, misers and 
prodigals, &c. He, therefore, who will proceed to 
the deliveiy of his sermon, while unacquainted with 
the manners, dispositions, inclinations, purposes, and 
designs of these diflferent persons, nay, while ignorant 
of the very science of morals, will be incapable of por- 
traying each class, or of oflfering to the view of every 
man his natural representation, as in a glass ; yet this 
is what a preacher considers as the crowning effort of 
his discourse.' 
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ing things ia a thousaad views. If he wbh, 
for instance, to reform a predominant vice, he 
will devise every eligible way of doing it; 
and derive from these reflections more ad- 
vantage and success than he could possibly 
expect from books. Hereby he forms the 
character of his own eloquence, which gives 
the air of wi^nality to all he says. But as 
the observations he may make on his own 
heart, and on human life are soon forgotten, 
and vanish away, he should take the trouble 
of entering them in his journal, and fornung a 
collection which, to him, would be of more 
use than the largest library; and a resource 
of ideas not to be found in any books. Noth- 
ing but piety will prompt you to this dilgence, 
and enable you to conquer the natural dislike 
we have to studies which afford but little 
pleasure, and incur much fetigue. 

V. It is not sufficient to exhort the wicked 
to repent, and to reform their lives ; you must, 
in order to reach the heart, place yourselves in 
theur situation, to observe and silence all objec- 
tions. Sinners of every class have their pecu- 
Uar way of extenuating vice: they abound 
with caveats and apologies. Take a miser, 
for instance, and he will say, that God having 
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blessed us with the comforts of Providence, 
we are not to despise them ; that we ought to 
provide for the wants of life, the infirmities of 
age, and the calls of a family. To these he 
will add such other apologies and common 
excuses as correspond with his character. If 
he amass riches for personal aggrandizement, 
he will tell you, that he is not like the misers 
who hoard up one treasure upon another, and 
never do any good. Take a miser of the last 
description, and he will say, that he wrongs no 
tnan, and gets his money by none but lawful 
taieans. It is precisely the same with every 
other class of sinners ; and, unless they see 
their own hearts in what you say, they will 
never be reclaimed. I illustrate this by add- 
ing, that you must pay particular regard to 
their different states. Some are quite har- 
dened; some are open to conviction; and 
others have commenced a partial reform. Be 
careful, therefore, so to speak, that every one 
may take his own part, and acknowledge 
that your sermon was peculiarly , adapted to 
his case. Hence, also, you perceive, that 
the promises and consolations are not to be 
preached as though they belonged to all ; nor 
are the threatenings to be denounced as though 
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every class of sinners were desperately har- 
dened. 

VI. The Sixth rule approximates to the pre- 
ceding ; but with this shade of difference, to 
be cautious lest the hearer should make a 
licentious use of your discourse; which may 
happen several ways. If you preach, for 
instance, upon the love of God, or the merits 
of Christ, sinners will most assuredly misapply 
the doctrine. On that account, such correc* 
tives must always be subjoined as will prevent 
the fabe conclusions which they might deduce. 
When attacldng a vice, it frequently occurs, 
that we embolden those who go to the other 
extreme. If you preach, for instance, against 
covetousness, the prodigal will highly applaud 
and confirm the strongest things that you can 
say; meanwhile, he will flatter himself, that 
you have nothing to say to his dishonour. If 
you preach against profane and wicked men, 
the hypocrites who have but the exterior of 
piety, will applaud themselves. On the other 
hand, if you should preach against the hypo- 
crites, the prc^ane would instantly coincide. 
*He is right V they would say ; 'these devourers 
of sermons and prayers are worse than we.* 
If you should preach also on those Psalms in 
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which David curses his enemies, the swearers 
would immediately presume, that there was 
nothing wicked in their dreadful imprecations. 
Thus would each class sanction their sin, by 
perverting the truth. 

The case is much the same with regard to 
virtues. We often call that virtue which is 
only so in appearance ; either the actions them- 
selves not being good, or the principles being 
dictated by selfishness or pride. Hence must 
be developed all those motives which are the 
reproach of good actions. Deliver, for exam- 
ple, an eulogium on charity, and many will 
instantly imagine, that it consists in the occa- 
sional distribution of alms ; and, having some- 
times shared their bounty with the poor, they 
will presume that they are in the high road io 
paradise, although their donations may have 
proceeded from ostentation, or popular com- 
pulsion. Speak on the reconciliati(m of par- 
ties, and many will fancy, that it consists in 
barely giving the hand, while regardless of 
the unsocial passions which agitate their heart 
Exhort the wicked to repent, and many, hav- 
ing acknowledged their faults, and felt a slight 
regret on a review of their misconduct, will 
flatter themselves that they have truly re- 
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pented; though they always return to their 
sins with Uie first temptation. You must, 
therefor^ look forward ; and, in reproving vice 
and applauding virtue, be careful to add such 
correctives as shall prevent the wicked from 
misapplying your doctrine. 

VII. The Seventh rule for affecting an au- 
dience is less known than the others, but not 
less important: it consists in distinguishing 
strong impressions from those which are calm 
and gentie. When you wish to draw tears 
from your hearers, or to excite their admira* 
tion, never enlarge : Commotis animis diutiia 
in canquestione commorcoi non oportdnt* 
Having produced the desired effect, either 
conclude, or proceed with the subject This 
proves, that he deceives himself who would 
always be pathetic: Qui semper movet nunr 
guam movet: 'He who is always attempting to 
move his hearers, never moves them :* of this, 
therefore, be aware ; for the wish to produce 
the strong emotions is a fault common to stu- 
dents. With regard to gentie impressions, 
you may be rather more copious. Would 

* 'When emotions are excited within, it is unneces- 
sary to proceed any' further with expostulation or 
complaint'* 
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yoU| for instance, excite men to love God, or 
sinners to repent ? a period or two will not be 
sufficient; you must enlarge. I may here 
observe, that strong impressions are not the 
most pure and permanent : Nullum violenium 
durabile : 'Nothing violent is of long conti- 
nuance.' In morality, it is a received maxim, 
that the latent passions are by far the most 
dangerous. The moment a man of warm 
temper has exhausted his fire, he is calm 
again. But with men of dark minds, it i» 
quite the reverse: they nourish their senti- 
ments till opportunities of gratification occur. 
Why do the Scriptures so strongly censure 
covetousness ? because it is one of those latent 
passions which dwells longer in the heart than 
the other, and, consequently is more obstruc- 
tive to salvation. This reflection applies to 
the present subject. Gentle and calm emo- 
tions produce the best efiect: they are the 
most permanent, and operate by far the most 
successfully in the conversion of sinners.* 

Yin. You must, in order io affect, restrict 
yourselves within due bounds, and avoid re- 
dundant and tedious discussion. Some preach- 
ers, when once in a train of speaking of vice 

* See Note at the close of tbia Section, page 186. 
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or viftue, of exhortation or reproof, seem as 
though they would never conclude till the sub- 
j^t is quite exhausted. This is a wretched 
mode of preaching : it is not so with the man 
of judgment; he knows what to say, and 
what to leave ; how far to proceed, and where 
to stop. Never, therefore, in reproof, in ex- 
hortation, or in encomiums, enlarge too much. 
If you get a habit of doing this, you will so 
far lose the confidence of the audience, that, 
on other occasions, when you wish to say the 
most reasonable things, they will not be atten- 
tive. Never, therefore, exhaust your subject. 
But it is a grand accomplishment, indeed, to 
know precisely when you have said enough. 
Suppose, for instance, you were reprehending 
a public vice, which had occasioned abundance 
of noise and talk. It would be well, after 
opening the subject so far as to be imderstood 
by the people, to make a sudden pause, and 
then add, *You all know what I would wish to 
say.' This is a happy turn, and would, if 
properly employed, produce a fine effect. 
Details are delicate : there are many private 
vices which are better suppressed than ex- 
posed. One maxim you would do well to 
observe, and it confirms what I have now said ; 
17 
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that is, to allow the hearer to reflect. When 
he is put into a train of thought, his own re- 
flections will produce a better eflect than ihose 
which you would suggest. And it may hap- 
pen, from the preacher's silence, that he may 
think himself more wicked and more depraved 
than he had hitherto believed. A hearer 
follows with pleasure, when he finds a skilful 
leader. 

IX. You should not always address your 
audience in the way of pointed reproof and 
earnest exhortation. Sometimes you perceive 
them very attentive : then it is well to vary 
your method, by proposing a question, a case 
of conscience, or by reciting a passage of his- 
tory. This would have a much more reviving 
eflect than a dull uniformity of method. On 
this I shall not enlarge, having already dis- 
cussed it above. These are the best and prin- 
cipal means to which you can have recourse 
for aflecting your hearers. 



Note, page 184. 

<YouB business/ says Dr. Watts, *is with the con- 
sciences, the wills, and affections of men. Mere con- 
viction of the reason and judgment, by the strongest 
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arguments, is hardly sufficient, in emotions of piety and 
virtue, to command the will into obedience ; because 
the appetites of the flesh, and the interests of this world, 
are engaged on the opposite side. It is a very common 
case with the sons and daughters of Adam, to see and 
know their duty, and to have the reasons which enforce 
it fresh in memory ; and yet the powerful efforts of the 
flesh and the world withhold the will from the practice, 
forbid its holy resolutions for God and heaven, or keep 
them always feeble, doubtful, or wavering. The God 
of nature, therefore, has furnished mankind witii those 
powers which we call 'passions,' or 'affections of the 
heart,* in order to excite the will with superior vigour 
and activity, to avoid the evil, and pursue the good. 
Upon this account, the preacher must learn to address 
the passions in a proper manner ; and I cannot but 
think it a very imperfect character of a Christian 
preacher, that he reasons well upon eveiy subject, and 
talks clearly upon his text, if he have nothing of the 
pathetic in his ministrations, no talent at all to strike 
the passions of the heart. 

'Awaken your spirit, therefore, in composition; 
contrive all lively, forcible, and penetrating forms of 
speech, to make your words powerful and impressive 
on the hearts of your hearers, when light is first let 
into the mind. Practise all the awful and solemn ways 
of addressing the conscience ; all the soft and tender 
influences on the heart. Try all methods to rouse and 
awaken the cold, the stupid, the sleepy race of sinners ; 
learn all the language of holy jealousy and terror, to 
affright the presumptuous ; all the compassionate and 
encouraging manners of speaking, to comfort, encou- 
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rage, and direct the awakened, the penitent, the willing, 
and the humble ; all the winning and engaging modes 
of discourse and expostulation, to constrain the hearers 
of eveiy character to attend. Seek this happy skill of 
jrelgning and triumphing over the hearts of an assem- 
bly : persuade them, with power, to love and practise 
all the important duties of goodness, in opposition to 
the flesh and the world : endeavour to kindle the soul 
to zeal in the holy warfiue, and to make it bravely vic- 
torious over all the enemies of its salvation.*— Hum6(e 



SECTION XXVI. 

I^ARTS OF APPLICATION. 

Thsse, for the moet part, consist either of 
exhortation, reproof, or consolation. We shall 
therefore proceed to speak of each in order. 

I. OF EXHORTATION. 

I PRESUME, it is well understood, that, in 
this part of application, we propose princi- 
pally to exhort the wicked to repent, and the 
righteous to persevere. And that this may be 
done with propriety, you must exhort, not 
with the timidity of one who fears to offend, 
but with gravity and power. When it is 
recollected that you speak for God, you ought 
to assume a dignity of character correspondent 
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to the excellence and grandeur of the gospel. 
Be very cautious, however, of assuming an 
imperious and pedantic air, which would obvi- 
ously have the appearance of vanity. If an 
effeminate manner be, on the one hand, pro- 
ductive of harm, a haughty disposition, on the 
other, exceedingly grieves and revolts the 
hearer. 'Exhort,' says Paul to Timothy, 'with 
all long-suffering,' — douceur d* esprit As we 
intend by this io extricate from error, and 
reclaim from vice, we should, in both cases, 
use none but engaging means. St Paul 
requires, further, Ihat we exhort 'with all 
long-suffering and doctrine ;' that is, to speak 
in such a calm and feeling manner, as is cal- 
culated to persuade and convince an audience 
of the truth of your discourse. 

You ask, in regard to this, whether it be 
proper to lay before the people the reasons 
upon which you ground the exhortations. I 
answer, it may sometimes be done, and some- 
times omitted. When in the body of a ser- 
mon you have laid down sound principles, and 
proved the truth of a doctrine, or the necessity 
of a duty, it is quite redundant to repeat them 
here. But if you have not had occasion to 
do that, the reasonableness of the duty may be 
17* 
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assigned in the application. The grand point 
in exhortation is, to make a hq>py use of the 
motives upon which it is grounded. Some c^ 
these are derived from the propriety of what 
is required, some from the mercy of God, and 
some from our hopes and fears, and from the 
rewards and punishments of a future state. 
Exhortations should always he founded upon 
some of these grand motives of the Chustian 
religion. This was St. Paul's invariaUe 
method : Eom. xii. ; 2 Cor. v. ; Eph. iv. But 
the way of making them powerfully felt, is to 
he fully persuaded of them in our own minds. 

II. OF CONSOLATION. 

Consolation must he administered in such 
a tender and affectionate manner, as shall con- 
vince your audience, that you feelingly inte- 
rest yourselves in their tears and afflictions. 
Nothing affects them more than the sympathy 
of their ministers. In order to that your own 
heart must be really touched : for sympathy is 
a feeling difficult to counterfeit You should, 
therefore, cultivate a sincere regard for man- 
kind ; and be affected with all their calamities 
of body and mind. At the same time, you 
must console with prudence and discretion : 
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fen* nothing does more harm than consolations 
injudiciously dispensed. They confirm those 
to whom they are administered in a presump- 
tion, or false repose. To comfort with pro- 
priety, the state of the persons to whom you 
preach must be accurately distinguished. 
Some are afflicted with disease; some weep 
for the death of tiieir relatives, or for provi- 
dential calamities. To each of these you 
should speak in a way suited to his case ; and, 
if unregenerate, endeavour to lead him to true 
repentance. When once they weep for Iheir 
sins, it is easy to show the use that should be 
made of their afflictions. 

III. OF REPftOOF. 

Reproof is one of the most difficult and 
delicate duties of our profession. Several 
faults are to be avoided here. 

I. Attention must be paid to the real exist- 
ence and the prominent circumstances of the 
vices which demand a public censure ; for you 
must never reprove on merely hearsay, and 
vague report. Hence, you must beware of 
a credulous and suspicious disposition ; for 
nothing detracts more from the ministerial 
dignity, than to see a man ts^e fire at paro^ 
chial vices which have no existence. 
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But all hvlia, however certain, are not suffi- 
ciently notorious to demand a public repre- 
hension, or to be made a fonnal article of a 
sermon. Some sins are so omcealed as to be 
known to few: these should be reproved in 
.private ; or, if you choose to do it in public, it 
must be managed with such precaution as to 
conceal the person of whom you speak. 
Things which are private and personal should 
never be introduced into the pulpit: they 
might be productive of painful consequences. 
I will not say, that this may not be done in 
scnne notcnious cases in which the private 
means have had no effect; otherwise, a 
preacher might justly be accused of acting 
from the impulse of passion, or the want of 
prudence. 

II. Attention must also be paid to the per- 
sons who require reproof. Sinners should be 
censured according to the magnitude of their 
faults, or according to the degrees of their 
obduracy and corruption. If those should be 
reproved in whom there are many good quali- 
ties, as utterly depraved, you would not suc- 
ceed in calling them to repentance. 

In censuring magistrates and public charac- 
ters, you should be very deliberate, lest, by a 
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disclosure of their faults, you occasion the 
people to despise their power, and revolt 
against the laws. Censures of this nature 
may likewise seem to others as though you 
were really wanting in respect to the magis- 
trate, and actuated by a daring vanity. I do 
not mean that you should not speak to them, 
and strongly too ; but this should be done in 
the style of exhortation. Employ private 
warnings first ; and if these fail of effect, and 
the magistrates continue guilty of notorious 
depravity, you may then address them in 
public. 

The populace at large must never be pro- 
miscuously reproved; nor should you exagge- 
rate, as though all were equally depraved, and 
piety banished from the earth. Reproaches of 
this kind produce the worst of consequences. 
Dummodd concionatares de summd ret vera 
dicantf de cmtero in its guibus Veritas omatur 
vel illustratur veris addere parhm iis reUgio 
est: undi porrd fit ut qui dicant non qud de 
re dicant attendenteSy nulhim exaggerandi vel 
deprimendi modum faciant: sic si quando per- 
versas et in pejus mentes auditorum vel mores 
d^lorent, nihil sibi ad summam neguiiiam 
describendum reKguifaciunty et magna verborum 
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Hrqnht ea oHguando deblaterant ex quibua si 
quia mores auditarum (Bstimet paratua sit defe- 
rare, eos esse ThyesU, Busiride, et ioio iUo 
nefariarum hondnum ckoragio nequiores*'—^ 
GUASSEN, p. 165. 

III. The Third and last rule respects the 
pn^riety of determining on the happiest 
mode of conveying reproof. This undoubtedly 
fhould be done with a glowing zeal and pious 
freedom. You must neither fear to offend the 
wicked, not respect the persons of men, but 

* 'Provided preachers utter what is true concerning 
the subject of their discourse, with regard to the other 
parts, they entertain little scruple about adding to what 
is true, in those matters by which the truth is either 
adorned or illustrated. This is the reason why those 
who speak without due attention to the subject upon 
which they are treating, use no moderation, either in 
exaggerating or depressing. Thus, when they are 
deploring the perverseness of their hearers' minds, or 
the deterioration of their morals, they leave nothing 
untold in their description of ihU great iniquiUy; and, 
with great vehemence of expression, they sometimes 
blab out sentiments, from which if a stranger were to 
form a judgment of the morals of that congregation, he 
would be prepared solemnly to protest, that they were 
more deeply steeped in flagrant wickedness than Thy- 
estes, Busiris, and the whole of the vile fraternity of 
impious men.' 
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discharge your conscience in the sight of God. 
Meanwhile, I neither mean that you should be 
angry, nor too severe ; for we sometimes call 
that 'zeal' which is but the effect of private 
resentment. If you wish not to be mistaken 
on this head, I will give a sure criterion by 
which you may readily ascertain the purity of 
your zeal ; it is, to inquire whether you have 
courage to say to the offenders in private what 
you do in public. 

You must reprove with prudence and pro- 
priety, and never let trifles obstruct you in 
the duty. Every vice should be correctly 
censured, according to its nature and degrees 
of depravity; otherwise, your endeavours will 
not be attended with success. But, above all, 
let it, according to the injunction of St Paul, 
be reproved with charity. Your censures and 
admonitions must be so managed, that, though 
the hearers feel their force, they may perceive 
you are actuated by the purest regard for their 
salvation. In order to that, you must really 
love your neighbours. This love, on the one 
hand, will enable you to address them with a 
sincerity free from adulation; and, on the 
other, it will give an air of urbanity to all you 
say, which is sure to please, and touch the 
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heart Hence, you should avoid censures 
which are too severe, and sometimes spare 
the sinner. Besides these, another reason 
may be deduced from the interest of the pas- 
tor; namely, that uncharitable censures are 
very unpopular among the people, and they 
often draw upon him considerable odium. 
These precautions should be strictly regarded, 
in the duty of reproving sinners. 

IV. CONCLUSION. 

In closing my instructions on application, I 
have but two observations to subjoin: First, 
that you conclude the discourse in a way 
correspondent to the subject; and not in a 
dull uniformity, as those who always close by 
leading their audience to eternal life. Endea- 
vour so to conclude, as to leave them well 
impressed: and when that is accomplished, 
all that you add does but destroy the effect 
already produced. Hence, when a thought 
occurs in the application which is rather strong, 
reserve it for the close, and let it be judiciously 
introduced. 

To illustrate this, there are some emotions 
which are not excited by the general scope of 
the sermon, but by some particular passages. 
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There are others which are the obviouci design 
of the text, and with a view to which the ser- 
mon is composed. The latter are those by 
which you should endeavour to conclude. 
The moment you believe that these are ex- 
cited, you should either conclude, or endear 
vour to hold the hearers in breath: I would 
<^y> if you think that you have excited in the 
sinner a desire to be converted, continue to 
address him on this desire. Say to him, for 
instance, 'You find such and such obstructicms 
in complying with the close of this discourse.' 
Here you must adequately refer him to the 
means of working out his own salvation. 

My Second observaticm respects private in- 
quiries concerning the success of your sermon. 
Without this, it is not sufficient to observe 
every thing which has been already advanced."* 

* The religious Intercourse of a pastor witli his peo- 
ple, however edifying for the time, will be inadequate 
to preserve their good impressions, unless he institute 
meetings for Christian fellowship. These our author 
calls des entreienir pieux. The advantages of meet- 
ings of this sort are incalculable: they cherish and 
promote piety, and draw people away from their irre- 
ligious companions, who frequently extinguish their 
good desires. The experience of those advanced in 
grace affords surprising encouragement and comfort to 
18 
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If that be your opinioii, it is a grand mistake f 
you must look for the frmt oi your discourse, 
and for a reformation among the peo[de. And. 
inquire whether your ministry be received; 
whether swearing, drunkennessi fornication, 
and other vices be relinquished. The fanner 
does not cast his seed into the ground to 
perbh; he goes from time to time, to see 
whether there be a prospect of an abundant 
harvest. This should also be done by the 
Christian minister. If you find, by these 
visits, that your word has produced a happy 
efiect, it will afford you satisfaction and en« 
couragement Inquiry should likewise be 
made, what parts of your discourse produced 
these good impressions, that you may success- 
fully resume them in future. You may then 
acquaint those persons with the pleasure you 
feel at the happy change, and encourage them 
to persevere. Approbation, well-timed, pro- 

the weak ; and no means have a better effect in teach- 
ing ministers how to preach. See, on this subject, my 
<£s8ay on the Communion of Saints, exemplified in 
weeldy Meetings, for a Communication of Christian 
Experience. To which are prefixed. Specimens of 
those Meetings firom seven different Churches in 
Europe.' 12mo. pp. 48. Published by John Mason, 
London. 
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duces the best effect. If you reprove them 
when negligent, it is but equitable to express 
the pleasure you feel on seeing them walk in 
the paths of duty. If, on the other hand, 
your ministry has produced little or no effect, 
you must inquire whether the fault be in you, 
or in the people. If in you, it must immedi* 
ately be reformed ; if in the people, you must 
endeavour to know what it is which frustrates 
the success of your labours, and employ more 
successful means to effectuate their conver- 
sion ; and, if possible, to cut off the causes of 
their corruption. 

I would not, however, insinuate, that, be- 
cause your sermons have not produced imme- 
diate and apparent effect, you should conclude 
that no good is dime. Beformation is often 
gradual in its progress; and sometimes the 
seeds lie concealed in the earth. Remember 
the consoling words of Jesus Christ, in the 
parable of the tares, that the seeds grew while 
the labourers slept.* God sometimes carries 

* Fruit to a minister is t most desirable object ; it is 
the present boon of labour ; and encourages him to 
persevere in the work. It was a glory which heaven 
abundantly conferred on the primitive preachers, and 
no man should be content without it. An unsuccess- 
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on hb gracious work, concealed from human 
eyes. 

fal ministiy mostly arises from the want of talents and 
zeal, and from a defect in addressing the different 
classes of sinners according to the spirit of the Grospel. 
Eloquence may command a cong^gation; but elo- 
quenee alone will not convert thera. Hence, the moet 
liMful preachers have not been sen of the greatest 
abilities, nor always nen of the deepest piety ; bat 
they have had a key to the human heart; they have 
addressed the sinner in the awful language of Justice ; 
they have wept over his misery, and melted the whole 
assembly; they have poiated the awakened imme- 
diately to Jesus Christ, and taught them to expert, by 
faith only, a present salvation. This with them is the 
point of importance. The delay of a single day may 
frustrate their conversion; or they may lose their 
desires by company and business. All things are now 
ready in Jesus Christ; and he wiU neither be more 
compassionate nor more powerful to-morrow than he is 
to-day. The most successful ministers have been dis- 
tinguished for preaching a present salvation, though 
they have not always expressed themselves explicitly 
on that subject. However, if we follow Baxter, la 
Kidderminster ; Perkins, in Oxford ; Gouge, Vincent 
Brookes, Woodward, and Horneck, in London ; Dod- 
dridge, in Northampton; Berridge, in Bedfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire ; Walker, in Truro ; Fletcher, in 
Madeley; Gillies, in Glasgow; Whitefield, Wesley, 
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and many of the Methodist preachers, in their travels ; 
we shall find crowded audiences, and numerous con- 
versions. Hence, if a resident minister have no firuit, 
he should change his method of preaching, and call in 
the occasional aid of more successful ministers. 



18» 
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Aged ministers often feel a peculiar plea- 
sure in hearing young men who promise to 
adorn the sanctuary; they augur, that the 
cause shall live, though they retire. I would 
console them in their laudable designation; 
for the God of the fathers ever lives to confer 
benedictions on posterity. The aged Elijah 
was not allowed to take his flight till he had 
thrown his mantle on Elisha. 

I would humbly say to candidates, Be en- 
couraged in your woik ; be assiduous in your 
studies ; seek a clear evidence of your call ; 
and live in the spirit of every duty. Grace 
will descend in answer to prayer ; knowledge 
will open on the mind as the road opens to a 
traveller ; and gifts will increase by exercises. 
Let your mornings be spent in a course of 
biblical reading and study ; and lay your jdan 
of studies and labours for the day and the 
week ; and 'never,' says archbishop Leighton, 
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'leave any thing till to-morrow which can casx" 
veniently be done to-day.' Give a second 
reading to certain parts of the best productions 
of divinity. 

In whatever sphere you are called to move, 
let your eye and heart be on your ministry. 
Associate with it whatever aids may be in your 
power; I would say, all the institutions of 
religion, the communion of saints, the care of 
the children, and the institutions of benevo- 
lence, with which our age abounds. 

As to your progress in biblical and orna- 
mental literature, you will become more than 
co-equal with your contemporaries, and not be 
put to the blush in company, on the ground of 
ignorance. You must occasionally revise your 
former studies ; and forget nothing that you 
have once learned : and if you love learning, 
you will be learned. 'E«v jis 91X01x0^1)^, i(fTi 
^cikoifMMis, — IsooRATES. Ay ; but the endea- 
vour to save souls is the best science of a 
minister ; an art not taught in human schools. 
On this head, let every opportunity be im- 
proved. 

In order, then, that you may be the more 
useful, have a proper regard to your private 
and ministerial character. Not indeed with 
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any affected austerities ; for children {dease us 
best by their simplicity. Act ccmformc^ly to 
the spontaneous feelings Gi your heart, (and 
the first dictates of conscience are always the 
purest,) the love of God, and the love of man. 
Never leave a family without leaving some 
inark of good behind. 

Christian prudence is an essential ornament 
of the ministerial character. Ask, in doubtful 
cases, what will be the consequences of such a 
word, or the events oi such a step. And, in 
specidX cases, consult with age and wisdom. 
*He that walketii with wise men shall be wise.' 

On falling into your work, and filling the 
Banctuary, you will become the pride and 
glory c^ your hearers. They wiU admire and 
love you, and ta& <^ your 8erm<»ui with ddi^t. 
They will do you all the good in their power, 
by inviting others to attend your ministry. 
The more, then, that you become conipicuous, 
the more you must be cautious to live as you 
preach, and be an ensample to the iSbck : they 
cannot bear to see any spot on the robes of 
their beloved preacher; and mere impru- 
dencies will discourage and damp their joy. 
It is a life of real excellence of character that 
alone can confirm their esteem : therefore, be 
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prudent in company ; be temperate at table ; 
converse sparingly witb young women ; and, 
in general, a minister should not be in haste to 
marry : his usefulness is intimately connected 
with a wife that can assist him in his cares. 

It should be remembered, how flattering 
soever the dibui of your ministry may be, that 
you live in an age much empoisoned with 
atheism, licentiousness, and infidelity. You 
will, like the prophets, be called to fight the 
batdes of your God. It was said to Ezekiel, 
'S<Hi of man, I send thee to a rebellious na* 
tion. But be not thou rebellious, nor afraid 
of them; neither be afi^d of their words, 
though briers and thoniB be with thee, and 
though thou dwellest with scorpions.' To 
contend successfully for the faith with those 
characters, requires you to be covered 'with 
the panoply c^ God. 

The alien host, whether rich or poor, — ^whe- 
ther they assemble in taverns, theatres, or 
clubs, — are gone over to the infidel side ; and 
have generally corrupted our books of science 
and travel. The pro&ne multitude, also, in 
all their desecrations of the Sabbaths, imbibe 
their opinions, and follow their example. 
They are united, and act with one design, — ^to 
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execrate the Bible, to absent themselves from 
the worship of the Lord, and deny the Lord 
that bought them. 

The enemy being a multitude, and under 
daring leaders, it is requisite that the church, 
the whole church, whatever be her names, 
qhould also be firmly united under Christ, and 
joined in the bonds of charity, which death 
cannot dissolve. When the religious are 
clothed with charity, and strengthened by 
concord, they are arrayed in the robes of 
God ; for *God is love ; and he that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in Grod, and God in him.' 

The eloquent Father P * * *, (and no other 
name is given to him,) ia Sermons Chaisis, is 
fully of this opinion, — ^that love is now the 
grand defence of Zion. I will endeavour to 
fill up the sheet by the best translation of an 
extract I am able to give. 

The text is Matt xxiii. 9 : Vims est Ma' 
gister vestetf omnes autem vos fraires esHs : 
'One is your Master, and ye are all brethren.* 

'My brethren, I would confine myself, in 
this discourse, to the illustration of these 
beautiful words, which, if properly contem* 
plated, would restore primitive charity to us, 
and cause it again to flourish. I have said, 
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'restore to us ;' I had thought to say, 'revive 
it;' for what is the charity of Christians of 
the present age! One dares not pronounce 
the word : one is ashamed to think of it : one 
fears f^ the glory of the gospel, lest the 
avowal should cover us with confusion. Ah ! 
my brethren, may we not say, that the grand 
defect of the present age is, to affect to love 
every one, and to have friendship for none ? 
to oblige in public, and to disoblige in pri- 
vate? to cherish a social perfidy, under the 
semblance of good fsdth ? to hate with polite- 
ness? to destroy, ruin, and supplant one 
another, under an air of exterior decency? 
Affected language, mellifluous speeches, em- 
bellished compliments, counterfeit moderatic»i, 
maniiged dissimulation: — here is the world, 
and in all its diversified airs; nothing real, 
nothing solid, nothing Christian. 

'AU in the world is but refinement and 
ceremony. We have lost the noble frankness, 
the amiable simplicity, of our fathers, and 
with their simplicity have lost their charity : 
and it would seem to exist only in words. I 
hear, indeed, the soft whispers of peace and 
love ; but people ask whether the age of this 
desirable peace, this boasted charily, be yet to 
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'Let us not fear to abase ourselves in the 
presence of God. Is it not mortifying, that 
one must preach charity? And to whom? 
To Christians ? Is it not mortifying, that one 
must preach charity? To whom? To the 
faithful I For whom ? Is it for the priests of 
Baal ? No : it is for the priests of the living 
God ; for the best pastors of the church ; and 
for the church herself. To whom must we 
preach it ? To a husband ! And for whom ? 
Is it for a slave? No; for the wife of his 
bosom ! for relatives, whose blood and nature 
make a part of ourselves. 

*My brethren, could the Saviour have given 
us a more exalted idea of the precept of bro- 
therly love than to say, that it was his, own 
peculiar precept ? his new commandment, by 
way of excellence ? and, if we may so speak, 
his favourite precept, universal in its object ? 
for it is the soul of charity to be universal. 
Thus, according to St. Paul, we name no more 
the reproachful distinctions of Jew and Gen- 
tile: Jesus Christ has broken dovm the wall 
of partition, and of all nations has made but 
one people ; but one body, united in the bonds 
of charity ; but one law : 'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' 
19 
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'But who is the neighbour you must love ? 
The world makes a distinction here ; Jesus 
Christ none whatever. It is not this or that 
man in particular; it is all men, without 
exception. 'A single exception/ says Augus- 
tine, 'and charity exists no more.' Whether 
he be rich or poor; whether he be high or 
low ; whether he be rude or afiable ; he is 
your friend and brother. Yea, whether he 
have a good or a depraved heart, he is still 
your neighbour, and consequently, the object, 
if not of your esteem, at least of your love ; I 
would say, of a love active and sincere. Not 
to love him, would be to destroy charity ; to 
destroy its universality. 

'You are aware, my brethren, that charity 
is destroyed in various ways: — ^by giving an 
unjust preference ; by loving one, and slight- 
ing another ; praising these, abasing those ; 
warm for some, and cold for others; a thou- 
sand smiles for this man, lost in luxury, and 
not a look for another, whose only distinction 
is poverty. Party-spirit, taken in the most 
favourable view, is but a kind of combination 
against charity. 

'Religion allows you to have a friend ; but 
it requires you to love all mankind. And 
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why ? Because the heart is not a private, but 
a common, good, where each ought to have a 
place; it is a sanctuary, where the poor and 
the wretched ought to find a refuge. Yes, O 
my Grod ! if I am a christian, I ought to em- 
brace in my heart all those whom thou em- 
bracest in thine. The gospel is not hostile to 
fiiendship; it hallows and purifies it. David 
had a particular fiiend in Jonathan ; Gregory 
loved Cedlius; St. Peter had a particular 
attachment to St Paul ; and the Lord himself 
h]|d a special regard for the beloved disciple. 
Cherish, tiien, my brethren, this kind of 
fiiendship ; but let our friends be saints ; we 
shall never find better fiiends than the friends 
<^ God. 

'But Jesus Christ has carried perfection to 
a greater extent; he requires that charity 
should be so prevalent as to establish in the 
worid a sort of genuine unity. Nothing can 
be more gratifying than the manner in which 
he illustrates it in the gospel, and as it is 
enjoined in the episties. He does not say 
merely, that we ought to form but one king- 
dom ; because there is sometimes a Jeroboam 
which divides the tribes, or an Absalom that 
divides the kingdom. He requires that we 
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should make but one city. And as in a city 
there are sometimes feuds and factions, he 
requires that we should make but one family. 
And as there are but few families in which 
there is not an Isaac and an Ishmael, a Jacob 
and an Esau, he requires that we should make 
but one body. And as in the body there are 
many members ; but as in the same body the 
members frequently incommode one another ; 
he requires us to be of one heart and one 
mind. But the heart also being torn with 
waning passions, union must be carried to 
perfection in the Son of God. He requires 
that the faithful should be one, even as God 
the Father and God the Son are one. This is 
the marvellous unity of the saints, which the 
Saviour, on the eve of his passion, demanded 
of the Father for his disciples, as the most 
essential of all his gifts. 'Unite them by des 
the most sacred, that they may be one^ as thou 
Father and 1 are one ; we are one by nature, 
let them be one by love,* It is by this unity 
with the Father that Jesus Christ claims the 
right to call it his own commandment. Hence, 
the love of our neighbouri the love of the 
brotherhood, is by consequence a love uni- 
versal in its object. Whom, in fact, could we 
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hate, if we were persuaded it was God we 
hated in the person of our brother? And if 
we were persuaded it was God we loved in 
the -person of our brother, whom could we 
f<»bear to love. 

But is there then required of us a blind at- 
tachment, a love without discretion : No, sirs, 
I say the contrary. Open your eyes: look 
on this image; contemplate its dark and its 
brighter i^ades ; distinguish clearly its august 
traits ; and you will see, not a man, but a man 
who represents his Maker; and, by conse- 
quence, not only worthy of your love, but of 
your respect Simple indifference here would 
be a crime: and could hatred be a virtue? 
Yes, the most abject and wretched of men has 
a right to present himself before us, and say, 
in the language of an ancient patriarch, 'Not- 
withstanding your elevation andP^my abase- 
ment, we have ai sacred alliance; we are 
brothers. Disown me not, seeing I am a man 
like yourself, or rather, like God. I bear on 
my forehead the image of the grandeur and 
majesty of Grod, the august character of otir 
common Master, of our common Redeemer, 
the Lord of ^ory. I have a claim on your 
esteem, your aid, your benevolence, that you 
19» 
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should bear with my infinnities, that you should 
be tender of my reputation, and succour me in 
want. I have these claims which charity con- 
fers upon me over you, just as she confers it on 
you over me. I have a right that you should 
weep in my tears, and rejoice in my joy ; that 
you never exult in my affliction, or grieve at my 
prosperity. I have a right that you should do 
me all the good which one brother may expect 
of another. And if I am not worthy of my- 
self, the relation in which I stand to God ren- 
ders me worthy; nor can you deny my claims, 
without denying the God I have the honour to 
represent.' The poorest and most abject of 
men have a right thus to speak. But what is 
your reply ? 

*You are now aware, that to regard our 
neighbour in God, or rather, Grod in our neigh- 
bour, is a grand remedial secret : sometimes to 
extinguish our hatred, or to cause aversion to 
die; sometimes to regulate friendship, and 
sanctify attachment: for we should use the 
greatest caution on this, on which the mistake 
of the world is general. Charity is not only 
violated by the want of love, but often by the 
excess of love we have one for another. 

'Now Jesus Christ in the injunctions of 
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charity, has rejected expressly, not only every 
unhallowed motive which prompts us to love 
the creature more than the Creator, (for there 
is the test, that the friendship of this world is 
enmity with God ; there is the accursed cha- 
rity, which, under the name of 'love,* would 
extinguish charity,) but also, what is peculiar 
to the gospel-law, all love purely natural, all 
affection purely human, all attachment whose 
principle is but flesh and blood, but propensity, 
but coincidence of humour, but conformity of 
character, but politeness and interest. Natural 
charity is not the charity prescribed by Jesus 
Christ. 

*The mcwe we enter into the spirit of reli- 
gion; the more we trace its beauties, and 
study its structure; the more we shall be 
convinced, that the son of God has founded it 
on charity. *By what shall it be known,' said 
the Lord to his apostles, *that ye are my 
disciples? Not by your eloquence, not by 
your talents, not even by your miracles ; it is 
by charity, by this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, if ye love one another.* 

*Now this ever-speaking witness is the cha- 
rity which subsists in the church. It is the 
b(Mid of concord between church and church; 
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between the pastors and the people, the pas- 
tors and the gr^at Shepherd of the flock. By 
what means did the faithful in Jerusalem 
conciliate the respect and esteem of the pub- 
lic, and even of those who had crucified the 
Lord ? It was by the greatness of their love ; 
they were all of one heart and one soul. 
Here indeed is a prodigy comprised in two 
words,-<>multitude and unity. 
. 'By what means did the primitive Chris- 
tians make so many conquests, and multiply 
in so short a time ? It was by the victorious 
charm of charity. With one glance oi the 
eye, we see in this new world what at present 
one can scarcely believe, — a multitude, with- 
out confusion ; equality, without envy; good- 
ness, urbanity, amiable candour, noble inge- 
nuity, riches in common, poverty equally 
shared, and no distinction but that of holiness. 
This charity extended to their enemies as to 
their friends, martyrs embracing their execu- 
tioners ; and, in ihe time of pestilence, when 
the living scarcely sufficed to bury the dead, 
-and when the tyrants were forsaken, they have 
risen from their beds, and dragged tiieir fiiail 
bodies through the streets, to assist their 
enemies. Thus, hefbze Teitullian and Origen 
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had written Apologies for their religion, 
charity had already spoken in her defence. 

'Be assured, then, sirs, that faith and charity 
are the two grand pillars, the Jachin and Boaz, 
of the Christian temple : — ^faith, which multi- 
plies conversions, and love which cements the 
whole. And be equally assured, that charity 
will ever continue to be the stability, as well 
as the glory, of the Christian religion. 

'Is not this, sirs, the most magnificent 
triumph of faith, — to triumph over the world, 
not by arrogance, not by pride, not by power, 
but by patience, gentleness and love ? This 
is the mode of conquest reserved for the sons 
of God. It is the glorious philosophy of 
heaven triumphing over the execrable philo- 
sophy of atheism, and all the enmity of the 
present age. 
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We have said, that if a man would affect 
his hearers, he must be affected himself. A 
clergyman, who had heard Mr. Whitefield 
preach in Norwich, on the 'great whitd 
throne,' says, after 'the books were opened/ 
and the sinner had been impeached, the Judge 



Mm, 'Priflouer at the bar! what h&at 
:o say in thy own defetice ? What ex- 
as caafit thou take to the witnesses ?' 
>moner was silent; 'What! bast thou 
ig to say?' The priBOoeT continued 
The preacher then cried out, — 'Bring 
y cap \ I mean, my condemning et^ /* 
lis Mr* Whitefield burst into a flood of 

and a general weeping followed through 
i congregation* 

fes&or Ostervald baa repeatedly reniinded 
-men to spend their mornings in reading 
icred volume. On the subject of 'the 
1 Study of the Holy Scriptures/ a work 
ecently appeared by the Be v. T. H» 
, B, D., rector of St, Nicholas, and pre- 
ry of Stp Paul's, which deserves a place 
ry minister's library. The plan is judi- 
the arrangement happy, and the execu- 
:hough arduous, possesses considerable 
The student has little more to do than 
ler up the handfuls of com as tbey fall 
he reapers^ and carry the harvest home. 
ride circulation of the work places it 
critical eulogy ; and the worthy author 
irvives to enjoy his well-earned repu- 
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There is another little work, Speculum 
Sacrum: *The Christian Minister's Pocket 
Companion:' a compilation of extracts and 
advices, from great and learned preachers, on 
the sacred ministry, by the Rev. William 
Shuttleworth, which is comprehensive, judi- 
cious, and excellent. 

Prayer has often been recommended in this 
treatise. Mr. Shuttleworth quotes an instance : 
'Robert Bruce was minister in Edinburg, and 
much esteemed by our James II. Having to 
preach on a solemn occasion, he was late in 
coming to the congregation. Some of the 
people beginning to be veaiy, and others won- 
dering at his stay, the bells having been rung 
long, and the time far spent, the beadle was 
desired to go and see the reason ; who, coming 
to his house, and finding his chamber door 
shut, and hearing a sound, drew near; and, 
listening, overheard Mr. Bruce, oflen, with 
much seriousness, say, *1 protest, I will not go 
except thou go with me.' Whereupon the 
man, supposing that some person was in com- 
pany with him, withdrew without knocking at 
the door. On being asked, on his return, the 
cause of Mr. Bruce's delay, he answered, he 
could not tell, but supposed that some person 
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was with him, who waa unwilling to come to 
church, and he was engaged in pressing him 
to come, peremptorily declaring he would not 
go without him. Mr. Bruce soon after came^ 
accompanied with no man; but he came in 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ; and his speech and his. preaching 
were in such evidence and demonstration of 
the Spirit, that it was easy for the hearers to 
perceive he had been in the mount with Grod. 
Indeed, he preached ordinarily with so much 
life and power, and the word spoken by him 
was accompanied so manifestly with the pre- 
sence of God, that it was evident to the 
hearers that he endeavoured, to tlie utmost of 
his power, *to present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus.' For, though he was no Boa- 
nerges as to his voice, using a slow and grave 
delivery ; yet he spoke with so much autho- 
rity and weight, that some of the most stout- 
hearted of his hearers were often made to 
tremble, by having the secrets of their hearts 
made manifest, and went from hearing him, 
under a deep conviction, that God was with 
him of a truth.' 

Visiting the flock has also been recom- 
mended as a duty indispensable, and essen- 
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tially connected with usefulness. In the Rev. 
Robert Cox*s 'Life of Mr. Fletcher, Vicar of 
Madeley,' we find an instance on record: 
*A poor collier, now living at Madeley, and 
upwards of eighty years of age, relates, that, 
in the former part of his life, he was exceed- 
ingly profligate, and that Mr. Fletcher fre- 
quently sought opportunities to warn him of 
his danger. 'For,' added the poor man, 'he 
used always to run after such wicked fellows 
as I was, whenever he saw us, in order that he 
might talk with us and warn us.' Being aware 
of his pious vicar's intentions, this collier was 
accustomed, as soon as he saw him, to run 
home with all speed, and close the door before 
Mr. Fletcher could reach it: and thus for 
many months together, he escaped his de- 
served reproofs. The holy man, however, still 
persevering in his attempts, on one occasion 
outran this determined sinner, and obtained 
possession of his house before him. The poor 
man awed by the presence of his minister, 
and softened by the persuasive kindness of 
his manners, was greatly aflected, and received 
those religious impressions which soon ended 
in a thorough change of his character.' 

Another of his parishioners, who is still 
20 
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living, relates the following characteristic cir- 
cumstance: — 'When a young man, he was 
married by Mr. Fletcher, who said to him, as 
soon as the service was concluded, and he was 
about to make the accustomed entry, *Well, 
William, you have had your name entered in 
our register once before this.' * Yes, sir, at my 
baptism.' *And now your name will be en- 
tered a second time. You have, no doubt, 
thought much about your present step, and 
made proper preparations for it, in many dif- 
ferent ways.' *Yes, sir.' 'Recollect, that a 
third entry of your name — ^the register of 
your burial — ^will, sooner or later, take place. 
Think, then, about death, and make prepara- 
tions for that also, lest it overtake you as a 
thief in the night.' This person also is now 
walking in the ways of the Lord, and states, 
that he often adverts to this and other things, 
which his serious and affectionate pastor found 
frequent occasion to say to him. 

In Mr. Whitefield's last visit to Edinburgh, 
Mr. David Hume, the historian, was seen to 
enter during the sermon, and observed to 
listen with great attention; and on being asked 
what he thought of the preacher. 'Thought ?' 
said he, 'why, it is worUi gomg twenty miles 
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to hear him. Mr. Whitefield feeling his heart 
affected, made a pause, * * * * and then, raising 
his voice, exclaimed: — 'The attendant angel 
is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend 
to heaven. And shall he ascend, and not 
bear with him the news of one sinner among 
sdl this multitude reclaimed &om the error of 
his ways. 

'To give the greater effect to this exclama- 
tion,' said Hume, 'he stamped with his foot, 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and, 
wtth gushing tears, cried aloud, 'Stop, Gra- 
briel! stop, Gabriel! stop ere you enter the 
sacred portals, and yet carry with you the 
news of one sinner converted to Ood.' He 
the^, in the most simple but energetic lan- 
gua^, described what he called a Saviour's 
dying'Jove to sinful men; so that almost the 
whole -assembly melted into tears. This ad« 
dress viias accompanied with such animated 
yet natural action, that it surpassed any thing 
I ever saw or heard in any other preacher.' 
Happy for the church would it be, if all its 
ministers were so heartily engaged in their 
work as to feel for souls as Whitefield did! 
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APPENDIX III. 

TO A MISSIONARY ON A P0REI6N STATION. 

Lo^f Off ^ Jca^i^ary UU 1839. 

Mr DEAR Brother, 

Dwelling where Satan's seat is, and where 
you realize all that St Paul has said of the 
moral state of the heathen world, (Rom. i. and 
in other places of his episties,) it is natorul to 
ask adrice and comfort, that yon faint not in 
the work. Accept a copy of this little hook ; 
and heliere that it is accompanied with my 
frequent prayers, and with the prayers of all 
good men, for your health and prosperity. 
The present woric of God among the gei^tile 
world has elicited from the whole Chri^tiaQ 
public a most admirable spirit of sympaioy for 
missionaries, and charity for the heathenjs. 

The grand pillar of our support, i!4)oth at 
home and abroad, is a fall persuasionP of the 
truth and certainty of revelation, and of the 
coming and kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 'Other foundation can no man 
lay than that which God has laid in Zion,' — 
the Rock of Ages, which cannot be shaken. 
This is the Rock which we all need in these 
stormy times of atheism and crime. 
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To this foundation St. Paul refers the suf- 
fering Hebrews. God having spoken to the 
fathers 'at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners/ (as all the rabbins had allowed,) 'hath 
in these last days spoken to us by his Son,' 
the Son by whom the ages were made, 'tha 
brightness oi the Father's gloiy, and the ex- 
press image of his' hjrpostasis ot 'person;' 
who 'had by himself purged our sins,' and 
taken hi» seat at 'the ri^t hand of God:' 
the Son who cannot be c<mfounded with cre- 
ated intelligences. 'God standeth in the con- 
gregation o[ the gods.' The two Hel^rew 
words are divided here: 7K9 'the strong God,' 
and CS^n^K) the Gods or angels,' as in the 
Greek, Psalm bcxzii. L Christ is in the midst 
of them, as on Sinai, and as seen in the temple, 
Isaiah vi. ; John xii. 41. Thus the Redeemer, 
who 'in the beginning lud the foundaticms of 
the earth, the heavens also being the work of 
his hands,' sits one with the Father on his 
^mxie, 'Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to day, and for ever.' 

St Peter, in like manner, on the eve of 

martyrdom, writes to establish the saints in 

B(»nan Asia. He avers, as a dymg apostle 

and witness, that 'he had not followed eun- 

90» 
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mngly devised fables/ as the Jews reproaclied 
the Gospel, 'when they made known to them 
the power and coming of the Lord Jesus ; but 
were eye-witnesses oi his majesty ; for he 
received honour and glory of the Father, 
when there came such a voice from the ex- 
cellent glory, This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.' 

This repeated confession of the Father is 
the confession of the church. St. Mark begins 
thus : 'The Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.' Nathanael excleimed, 'Thou art jihe 
Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.' 
The noble eunuch's confession was, 'I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.' Acts 
viii. And, 'Who is he that overcometh the 
s^orid but he that belie veth that Jesus is the 
Son of God?' He 'is the Christ of God;' 
for God sent forth 'the Son of himself into the 
world.' 'O ©ffotf Tov lovTOu 6ife. Rom. viii. 3. 

The whole of the apostles preached the 
4iame Gospel to the Gentile world. St. Paul is 
decided on this head. 'We vmte none other 
things unto you than what ye read or acknow- 
ledge, and, I trust, will acknowledge even 
unto the end. For the Son of Gcd, Jesos 
Christ, who was preached among you by us, 
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«Ten by me, and Sylvanus, and Timotheui, 
^as not yea and nay, but in him was yea/ 
2 Cor. i. 13, 19. Be assured, then, my dear 
brother, that unless we also set forth the Be- 
deemer in all the glory of his person, in all 
the grandeur of his titles, and the riches of his 
grace, we shall not suceed in the conversion 
<^ sinners. It is the association of his suffer- 
ings and g^ory which gain the judgment and 
win the heart^ 

And with what face can the Jews and the 
succession of infidels in these more enlight- 
ened ages affirm, that the Grospel is an inge- 
nious fable ? Was it in the power of the poor 
apostles, or of their predecessors, who had 
waited for the consolation of Israel, to influ- 
ence the grand series of providences made for 
the advent of the Messiah ? Could they in- 
fluence Ptolemy, king of Egypt, at vast ex- 
pense, to procure a Greek version of Hebrew 
law, a version hailed by all the learned worid? 
Could they influence the consequent multi- 
tude of proselytes to Judaism ? 

Could the poor of Gralilee nourish and influ- 
ence the Boman pride to conquer the nations 
and torm the worid into one great eR^iiei 
tolerant to religion, and patrons of all temples? 
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and then, vrhen their conquests were <x>m^ 
pleted, to shut the temple (rf* Janus, that the 
Prince of Peace might be bom in a time of 
peace, as in the days of Noah? The apostles 
could no more excite those floods <rf invaaon 
than they could stem ^e torrents of the sea. 

On the subject of the Redeemer's natiyitT; 
how could they over-rule a series of prc^etic 
events to synchronize with that auspicious day, 
that he should be bom when the sceptre was 
departed from Judah, when David's fuxuly 
were poor, that the tmth might spring out of 
the earth, 'as a root out ci dry ground V How 
could they cause him to be crucified, exposed, 
and pierced, when the weeks of Daniel weise 
accomplished to finish transgresnon, and 'make 
an ^d of sin in one day,' and anoint the most 
holy with the effusicm of the Spirit? How 
could they influence their country, whose 
iniquity was full, to rebel against the Romtns, 
by which their city was burned, and them- 
selves scattered on the face of the whde earth? 
Deut xxviii. Was all this a &ble? 

In a word: how could the poor apostles 
cause, *in the days of those longs, the God 
of heaven to set Yq> an everiasting kingdom 
which should never be destroyed^ and the 
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kingdom shall not be left to other people, but 
it shall break in pieces and shall consume 
those kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever?' 
Dan. iL 44. The reign of grace is the work 
of God; it is a kingdom which can never be 
moved. Assuredly, then, Christianity is not a 
fable invented by the simple apostles. They 
utterly disclaim the thought, and give the 
glory to the Lord. We are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think, x*ylTn^0ui, *to reason out,' 
any such ingenious fables. It is God that has 
made us able ministers of the New Testament. 
Of the pre-existence and gloiy of Christ our 
learned countiymen have opened a new world 
of light and of collateral evidence to the holy 
prc^hets. The traditions are indeed much 
coiTupted and defaced, yet they are traditions, 
and will embolden your assertions to the hea- 
then, that ydu do not bring them a new reli« 
gion, but t&e <dd religion of their fathers, 
made perfect in Christ The late Mr. Thomas 
Maurice, pTthe British Museum, has spent the 
latter pi^ of his life in those researches ; and 
has otearly demonstrated, that the Indian 
mythology is built on a monad (^ Deity sub- 
osting in three hypostases. He is c(»rrect, for 
this triad runs through all our ancient books. 
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The late Mr. Halhed, member (^ paiiiament, 
has translated the 'Life of Creeshna,' from the 
Persic, with two plates. In the one, the liage 
serpent has Creeshna in his cchI, and is biting' 
his foot; in the other, Creeshna is holding the 
serpent up by his tail, and is crushing his head. 
Whence could all India learn those tradittons 
but from Noah and his s<mis? The extract of 
this wotk is, that 'Creeshna was descended <^ 
poor, or rather of uncertain, parentage. Me 
was nourished by many, but left utteiiy des- 
titute of education. 

'However, his wisdom and virtues becoming 
known, he was sent to a learned Zennarder 
for instruction ; but though he never applied 
to study, yet, on coming away, in one day and 
night he perfectly learned the whole sixty-four 
Kela, &c. ji 

'At length Vesudeva and Di^vaci, having 
discovered that Creeshna was th^ Ferebrame, 
the universal Lord on the earthi, who had 
graciously condescended to visit a^ alleviate 
the miseries of the human kind, me^^weie re* 
qmred to meditate day and night on Crdesbna. 

'Metyse Gundhe, on one occasion, ventured 
to ask what were his names and his titiies, to 
whcnn Creeshna replied, that his names^ like 
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hk aspects and his actions, were innumerable; 
that to him who gives up his mind to me, and 
seeks no other good, I am his possession and 
his treasure. 

'When Creeshna rode along from place to 
place, he heard the people in their various 
employments singing hymns to Creeshna, and 
celebrating his illustrious actions and descent. 

'In the time of war and trouble, his aid was 
always invoked, for his horses and chariots 
were in constant readiness. In all those wars 
Jarsandha was his inveterate enemy; and 
though often captured by Creeshna, yet by 
some device or other he always found means 
to escape. 

'After thus doing good to men, being ever 
present, and in all places, Creeshna was one 
day asleep in a jungle or wood, with one of 
his feet bare ; and a hunter, passing by, mis- 
taking it for game, pierced it with an arrow. 
Death was the consequence: but when he 
ascended into heaven, the whole horizon was 
filled with his light and glory.' 

When Francis Xavier went to India, in 
1541, his method was to set up a crucifix 
wherever he jHreached, which excited a strong 
desire in the people to know the histoiy of 
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that tra^c figure* After instructing; them 
briefly, he put the question, 'Will you be 
baptized, and become Christians?' The an- 
swers were very much in the affirmative^ and 
he baptized them in crowds. 'In ten years^' 
says father Bouhours, 'he acquired many lan- 
guages, and baptized about one hundred thou- 
sand persons.' China was the ultimate object 
of his heart; but while attempting to invade 
this grand empire of Shem's race, and restore 
his religion, purified in Christ, he died in a 
hut, near Canton, a solitary, like Moses, in 
full prospect of the promised land. Can a 
Missionary envy a happier exit? 

Imitate, therefore, my dear brother, the 
great apostie of the gentiles, and faint not in 
your mind ; imitate him as in Galatia, setting 
forth Christ crucified before their eyes. The 
law will make the rebels tremble ; but redeem- 
ing love will disarm the enmity, and constrain 
the heart to love him again. 

You have a grand charter, Rom. i. 1—5, to 
preach 'the Gospel of God, concerning Ms Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, of the seed of Davi<^ 
according to the flesh ; and declared to be the 
Son of Grod with power, according to Ae spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead; 
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by whom we have receiyed power and apos- 
Uesbip for the subjugation of all nations to the 
faith/ the belief in his only name, as the 
Saviour of all men, but especially of those 
that believe. 'Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world.' 

Accept these wannest vows of my heart, 

Joseph Sutclippe. 



THE END. 
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